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‘PROLOGUE TO A POLITICAL YEAR 
a IRVING DILLIARD : 


In the Months Ahead........ 
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THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION UNDER GENERAL BRADLEY 
By Daniel S. Gillmor 


When General Bradley became head of the Veterans Administration he took on a task 
as challenging as a battle. Now that he has labored there for two years and has moved on 
to the army’s highest position, the time is opportune to appraise his accomplishment. How 
effective was the General at VA? Is the VA, a chronic subject for criticism two years 
ago, now operating more efficiently? How does the General shape up as a peace time ad- 
ministrator? More than 18 million veterans are directly affected. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
By S. K. Ratcliffe 


The noted English editor, journalist, and lecturer—S, K. Ratcliffe—reported on life under 
Britain’s Labor Government in the clarifying “Here Britain Stands” for the July SG. Now 
comes his followup on the wheelhorse of the British Cabinet. 


GETTING SOMETHING DONE ABOUT PREJUDICE 
By Julius Schreiber 


The Director of the National Institute of Social Relations contributes the next article to 
our enthusiastically received series on mental health. Dr. Schreiber views prejudice against 
minorities—Negroes, Jews and other groups—as basically an ill health in the mind. 


YALE’S LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CENTER 
By Jules Archer 


.In the November number, Education for Our Time, Kathryn Close threw the spotlight on 
the steelworkers institutes held at the Pennsylvania State and other colleges. Now Jules 
Archer covers a more elaborate venture in this field—Ivy League trail-blazing to help solve 
the tough modern problem of labor-management relations. 


AMALGAMATED HOUSES—TWENTY YEARS OF COOPERATION 
By Evelyn Seeley | 


Evelyn Seeley, a keen-eyed reporter, examines the brilliantly successful pioneer of co- 
operative housing. What has been achieved in two decades? Can we lick the national 
emergency for homes in the same way? A housing story of accomplishment. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 
By Richard L. Neuberger 


The third in the series of Alaskan subjects by this wide-ranging Oregon journalist, well 
known to SG readers, Mr. Neuberger presents the pros and cons for Alaskan statehood, a 
subject increasingly timely and important in 1948. : 
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HARPER BOOKS for Readers of “Survey Graphic" 


Design for Giving 


The Story of the National War Fund, 1943-1947 
By Harold J. Seymour. Foreword by Winthrop Aldrich, President, National War Fund, Inc. 


Everyone interested in fund-raising will welcome this factual volume which points out the lessons 
to be learned from that unique federation of philanthropic effort, the National War Fund. The 
story of this achievement is here presented in a frank account of the organization and operation 
of the Fund, both its mistakes and successes. Officials of all philanthropic organizations will find 


here tested methods which can be effectively applied in their own fund-raising campaigns. “. . a 
blueprint of modern methods of fund-raising, presented simply, honestly and entertainingly. ’-— 
John Price Jones, President, The John Price Jones Corporation. “. . . should help all who deal 


with the financing of national organizations, and should be of great value also to those who 
seek support for causes in communities.”—Jay A. Urice, Executive Secretary, National Board of 
the Y.M.C.A. $2.50 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
Social Agency Administration 


By Elwood Street, Director, Community Chest and Council of Eastern Fairfield County, Bridge- 

port, Conn.. 
This volume is a comprehensive work book and reference manual for all kinds of social work 
agencies, both public and private. It covers the entire machinery of administration, including 
the work of the board of directors and the general executive; governing policies, including 
personnel relations, as well as budgeting and accounting procedures. No work of comparable 
encyclopedic scope is available for social work executives who wish to make more efficient and 
economical the entire conduct of their agency. $5.00 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT IS REAL 


By Earl C, Kelley, Professor of Secondary Education, Wayne University, Detroit. Foreword by 
John Dewey. 


A report on certain significamt findings of the Hanover Institute, this volume focuses upon a new 
understanding of the role of perception in the educational process. Analyzing the extent to which vision 
can bring accurate perceptual results, it elaborates the implications of these discoveries for teaching, 
learning and growth: “ . a work whose significance will prove virtually inexhaustible.”—John 
Dewey in the Foreword. $2.00 


INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES IN THE MAKING 


Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers at Work 


Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and William Van Til, Bureau for Intercultural Education. j 
A working manual on how to improve attitudes of children and young people toward members of 


minority groups—as these are met in school and. neighborhood. This methods book for parents, teachers | 


and youth group workers is directed toward the removal of racial and religious prejudice. Ninth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society. $3.00 


CONFLICTS OF POWER IN MODERN CULTURE 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Prof. of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. Louis 

Finkelstein, Pres., Jewish Theological Seminary. Robert M, Maclver, Prof. of Sociology, Columbia 

University. 
This book is a sweeping study of the fundamental problems of power and aggression in western 
culture. Sixty-two authors, many of the most brilliant intellectual leaders of today, contribute the re- 
sources of their special fields of knowledge to the search for a common solution. Their coordinated 
efforts represent an importamt step in defining the sources of conflict in our culture and charting the 
way to transformation and integration of that culture iteslf. Proceedings of the Seventh Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion. $6.50 


FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION | 
By Carle C. Zimmerman, Associate Prof. of Sociology, Harvard University. 


A landmark in the literature of the human family, this scholarly, detailed study is the first book to de- 
velop a complete theory of the family. Following the development of the Western family from its 
beginning in history up to its present status and its possible future course, the author gives an ex- 
planation of family decay in such times .as the present as revolutionary as it is logical. Here is a book 
bin of outstanding importance, not only for every sociologist, but for everyone who is interested in the 


problems of marriage and the family. $6.00 
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“Was that | 
a Busy Year! 


We completed the largest construction 
program in our history —more than twice 
as large as any pre-war year. 

A billion dollars was put into new facil- 
ities for the expansion and improvement 
of your telephone service. 


2,700,000 new telephones were added to 


the Bell System—more than 10,000 every 


working day- 
13,000,000 more calls a day were han- 
died—a new record. 
The telephone story of 1947 is one of 
expanding pusiness, extraordinary puild- 
ing of new facilities, rising costs and higher 
payrolls. 
It is the story of unceasing effort to 
meet the continuing demands for more 
and better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


“B: PATIENT NOW, MY SOUL; THOU HAST 
endured still worse than this.” 

For nearly three hundred years men 
have been speaking courage to themselves 
with this line of Homer’s. Very good and 
famous men have repeated it in very tough 
positions, and why not mankind again as 


it faces the New Year of 1948? 
For all the strains on his endurance 
which Odysseus could recall—Olympian 


thunderbolts from arbitrary fate, the folly 
of friends, shipwreck of hopes, siren songs, 
swinish obsessions, and waiting which 
seemed endless—the present generation has 
seen the same, item for item. Whatever 
may come, are we not practiced in en- 
durance? 

But among ourselves, do not our hearts 
deserve better than mere dogged holding 
on? In saying “Hail and Farewell” at the 
turn of the year, the need is deep for 


some brighter wisdom. Courage is indis~ 


pensable, now especially, and the challenges 
to courage await every step. But isn’t there 
some other promise for a Happy New Year? 
A gleam, at least, appears in this from 
the late Alfred North Whitehead: 

“The middle-class pessimism over the 
future of the world comes from a confusion 
between civilization and _ security. In the 
immediate future there will be less security 
than in the immediate past, less stability. 
It must be admitted that there is a degree 
of instability which is inconsistent with 
civilization. But, on the whole, the great 
ages have been unstable ages.” 

There is a prospect for us not merely to 
grit our teeth but to lift our chins. The 
forecasts for 1948 are not for stability. 
What, we may well ask, is stability? But 
there are better things. And in the assur- 
ance that 1948 can be made a milestone 
toward one of the great ages, Survey 
Graphic extends its good wishes—A Happy 
New Year! 


Tests CoNnTRIBUTORS: 

Irving Ditiiarp is an editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and from 
three years in the army, emerged a lieu- 
tenant colonel. He was chief of information 
control for Bavaria, after having served on 
the staffs of Generals Eisenhower and 
Patton. 

J. B. Conpvuirre is professor of economics 
at the University of California and wrote 
in the September Survey Graphic on the 
Geneva Conference on Employment and 
_ Trade. =a 


Hartanp Mancuester visited Peru last 
spring. Although a roving editor of the 
Reader's Digest and a specialist on science, 
he extends his writing frequently to other 
publications, other subjects. 

GarpNer Murpuy is professor of psy- 
chology at the College of the City of New 
York and an authoritative writer in his 
field, his book just out, “Personality: A 
Biosocial Approach to Origins and Struc- 
tures.” 
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fore the war and returned last summer for 
another look. 
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Sirvers of Rutgers University and ALonzo 
F. Myers, professor of education of New 


York University. 


Bee, MarCH WE QUOTED HERE A LETTER 
teacher, serving in 
requested by a 


American 
Japan, had been 
Japanese colleague to try to get him some 
copies of Survey Graphic. The Japanese 
professor, a sociologist, had once been one 
of our subscribers, but bombings, fires, 
and his two-year confinement as a “thought 
convict” had destroyed his library and 
taken away the means to rebuild it. A file 
of Survey Graphic from January 1942 to 
date was promptly forwarded to the 
American educator, with our good wishes, 
tor his own use and the use of his Japanese 


from an 
who 


friends trying to develop a social work_ 


curriculum at the college. 
Recently in further letters from 
American, we learned another chapter: 
“You will be sorry to know that Pro- 
fessor A. |the Japanese] has been in the 
hospital for some weeks, recovering from 
a serious operation. I carried a bundle of 
Survey Graphics to him there. .. . He was 
flat in bed that day, just sat up to open 
the package and then lay back again with 
the screen of Survey Graphics around his 
pillow and his eyes feasting on them.” 
And from a later letter: “As to those 
Survey Grdphics, Professor A. and I are 
both too grateful for words. You don't 
know what it means. We have so little to 
work with, and teachers and students are 
all so anxious to catch up with the world 
from which the war cut them off... . He 
says there are so many things in the 
Graphic to teach the Japanese, particularly 
the handling of food problems, and the 
graphic, impressive way of presenting 
statistics. As soon as he is able, he plans 
to make brief outlines of some of the 
articles and distribute them outside the 
college, among those who are working on 
the same kind of problems here in Japan.” 
It is heartening to think of Professor A., 
now free to think his “dangerous thoughts” 
of democracy and social progress, and 
using Survey Graphic to help the oncom- 
ing generation to build a new Japan. 


this 


From AMONG APPRECIATIVE COMMENTS CON- 
cerning the “Education for Our Time” 
special issue of Survey Graphic in Novem- 
ber, it is a pleasure to quote two on the 
article, a favorite with readers, “The En- 
during Goal” by Eduard C. Lindeman: 

“It was packed with deep and probing 
insights, and in the words of Herbert 
Croly, it should start little insurrections in 
complacent minds.” 

Said the second, “. . . highly prophetic, 
‘based upon principles which are indis- 
pensable, not only™in the field of educa- 
tion, but of religion and every other area 
of human action), It is beautifully 
written in addition to the fundamental and 
inevitable principles which are involved. 
If Emerson were living, and he certainly 
is in connection with an article like that, 


Anno Domini 1947 


Let us remember this year— 

only how we have shamed him P 

in whose honor our gifts were once given. 

Let those who are without sin make merry. ; * 
Let whosoever knows that his brother has nothing against him 
offer his gift with a whole heart upon the altar. 


We who still feast at the inn 3 

shall have lights of all colors and yards and yards of tinsel, 
and a juke box to drown out the voice of any angel. 

The star in the east will be imitated in neon, ; 

and, that late travelers may understand the situation clearly, 
the no-vacancy sign will be flood-Iit. 


Some will come to the fear perers a little breathless 

because of trouble along road. , d 
“A woman we met seeking a place for her child to be born in. 
She seemed to be without a country, No nation would claim her. 
Someone will have to determine what zone she belongs in 
before her case can be handled.” 


There was a disturbance, too, outside the stable __ ; 
that has been set aside as a shrine. Some wild fanatic 

overturned the counters of those who have concessions 

to buy and sell there—for the sake, of course, of tourists. 7 aoe 
We heard him mutter some rigamarole about “prayer,” and “all the nations 


before we locked him up. 


It is a pity that things like this can happen 
on the very eve of Christmas, A man can hardly travel _ 
from Jerusalem to Jericho these days without en®untering someone 
who has fallen among thieves; there are steps that should be taken. 
In the meantime, let us proceed to open the gifts we have been given, 
thanking God tonight that we are not as others. 
Peggy Pond Church 


The Moon Returns 


. Through the bare winter trees the moon came back, 
Each branch a ragged seam across the white, 
There were so many nights held in the black 
I had to grasp for this one formed of light. 


I am sure he would be delighted beyond 
measure.” 

Still on the subject of Professor Linde- 
man, there should be reported also several 
dissenting letters to.his book review of 
“Human Destiny” by Lecomte DuNouy, 
last summer. He expressed critical and 
unfavorable opinion, to which the book’s 
admirers were not silent. 

Arthur F. Gardner of Factoryville, Pa., 
thought it “unworthy of such an important 
book. . . . At Chautauqua, N. Y., I found 
the book being studied and considered one 
of the important publications of the year.” 

President Blake Tewksbury of Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, Pa., wrote in 
praise of the book: 

“... In these days of materialism and 
emphasis upon the value of the scientific 
method, it is refreshing to have a scientist 


develop his theories of creation and reach — 


the conclusion that moral and spiritual 


‘ 


‘ ; 


Always the miracle of this returning; 
Yet still the heart forgets, a mind rejects = 
The lunar promise of the solar burning 

Through darkened nights the calendar expects, 


Always the moon comes back to wax, to wane, 
To deepen shade, to set the night in view, 

To trace my path along a wooded lane, 
Yesterday’s darkness then made bright and new, 


Raymond Kresensky 


values are of 
universe.” 


some importance to the 


Amesen Dr. Fiorence, R. SaBin was 
seventy-five when Survey Graphic last 
February told of her “Second Career”—of — 
her having come out of retirement after a 
distinguished first career in teaching and 
research and of her leading a fight for 
modern health legislation in Colorado—the 
career did not stop there. On January 1, 
this New Year, it flowered anew, when 
she took office as Denver’s city manager 
for health and charities, This note is to. 
bring the record up to date— with space 
reserved for future accomplishments. 


THIS MONTH’s covER, RocKWELL KENT’s 
famous woodcut, “Hail and Farewell” is 
from the series executed for the American 
Car & Foundry Company and by their 
permission. . 


Harris & Ewing 


Prologue to a Political Year 


With a Democratic President and a Republican Congress and the 


Election at stake, 1948 is just the year for petty politics—IF. 


A™ THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THEIR 


two-party system of self-govern- 
ment equal to the test which lies ahead 
in this presidential campaign year of 
1948? 

Here is a question not simply to be 
asked rhetorically or pondered by a 
few who teach or study government. 
It is a practical question of the first 
magnitude which demands to be an- 
swered by the entire nation in one 
way only —with the clearest, most 
earnest, most determined YES! 

_ There is no guarantee at all that 
we shall answer it in this way. But 
the answer, whatever it is, will have 
‘to be written in acts; words count for 
zero. What we think in our hearts or 
what we tell others will not make the 
_ slightest difference unless confirmed 
_ by what we do. 


IRVING DILLIARD 


Solemn talk, you say. But in fact, 
all of us may gain from a reminder 
that this is not to be called merely a 
year of stress. This is a world crisis, 


_and using any one of half a dozen 


issues now facing Congress as a par- 
tisan plaything is simply playing with 
dynamite, or as the saying goes in 
1948—atoms. : 

Never in the 160 years since the 
founding fathers compromised their 
differences to produce the Constitu- 
tion has it been more true that, in 
Cleveland’s stanch phrase, it is a con- 
dition which confronts us—not a 
theory. F 

“What is the condition? 

What is the test? 

What can we do to meet it? 

First, an estimate of the situation. 
The initial fact is that the calendar 


5 


has brought us around again, as every 
four years under our pattern of fixed 
elections, to a period in which we all 
divide into Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and singlemindedly undertake 
to hold or capture for our party the 
highest office in the land. 

Traditionally we go to any lengths 
for our side. We become extremely 
careless with the truth even if we do 
not ignore it altogether. We say 
things we would never think of saying 
under other circumstances. We make 
promises we cannot keep or else have 
no intention of keeping. We engage 
in trades and deals which we know 
are beneath us. We blind -ourselves 
to clear facts which at other times we 
should recognize as compelling. 

All this we do to one paramount 
end—to get votes for our candidates, 


Political Prologue 


to possess the political prizes in state 
and nation. 

This year we have not only the 
sgeneral fact of a presidential election 
and all that goes with that. We have 
it set in the most adverse circum- 
stances, politically. And we have the 
coincidence of some of our toughest 
questions of policy coming up for 
decision immediately, not to be post- 
poned beyond the election — with 
frightening consequences for muffing 
them. 


W tr tue present TERM COMPLETED, 
the Democratic party will have been 
in control of the executive branch of 
the government for sixteen years. 
This is twice as long as the party, as 
we know it today, has ever before 
held control at one stretch. Indeed, 
it is a span which equals the total of 
its previous years of control since the 
Civil War—eight years of Wilson and 
eight years of Cleveland. 

Power held so long gets to be a 
habit. Those in control are so accus- 
tomed to authority and patronage that 
they shrink all the more from the 
idea of change. At the same time, 
those out of power grow the hungrier 
for influence and advantage. 

Looking back, we see that there has 
not been, in these sixteen years, a 
single presidential campaign which 
produced a real contest. For his fourth 
term, Franklin D. Roosevelt over- 
whelmed Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
in the electoral count, 432 votes against 
99, and no other Republican had done 
so well against him. The last four 
presidential elections were runaways 
for the Democrats. 

Then something happened in the 
midterm congressional election of 
1946. Roosevelt, tired and spent, had 
died. In his place was Harry S. Tru- 
man, a relatively little known product 
of the Pendergast machine, in which 
tenure and patronage, personalities 
end friendships counted for more than 
public issues. 

Although there were creditable en- 
tries in his senatorial record, this new 
President was lacking in progressive 

conviction and prestige. He had the 
country’s sympathy and good will but 
- little of its respect.» 

In short, Harry Truman was an 
almost-nondescript, pretty -much-be- 
wildered man, lifted suddenly to a 
post beyond his powers. The country 
remembered his great predecessor as 


warm and appealing, optimistic, 
imaginative, resourceful, and bound- 
lessly energetic. The contrast, to 
many, was appalling. 

Moreover, formal hostilities had 
ended in both Europe and the Pacific 
and postwar disillusionment had set 
in. With the defeat of Germany and 
Japan, differences long held in check 
began to come out. Large ones made 
their appearance at conferences of the 
victorious allies. Lesser ones took 
shape at home. When the congres- 
sional elections came around, a thou- 
sand and one discontents and griev- 
ances went to the polls and the Re- 
publicans, out of power since Hoover’s 
midterm, not only swept the House 
but surprised themselves by taking the 
Senate as well. 

How crushing this defeat was, still 
is not realized. Here is one way to 
measure it: from Penpsylvania straight 
west all the way to Colorado, there is 
now only one Democratic senator— 
Scott W. Lucas of Illinois. Every 
other administration senator in this 
agricultural - industrial heart of the 
country was turned out. Even Mis- 
souri, the President’s usually Demo- 
cratic home state, now for the first 
tyme in its history, has two Republi- 
ca‘). senators. 


‘Tus overrorn succstep at once 
that an important law of American 
politics was again at work, namely: 
the party which takes control of Con- 
gress in midterm will win the presi- 
dency two years later. That has been 
true over more than half a century. 
Switches in House control in 1894, 
1910, 1918, and 1930 anticipated party 
changes in control of the presidency 
in 1896, 1912, 1920, and 1932. 

This precedent is not unbreakable. 
It can be broken just as was the anti- 
third-term tradition. But as the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma political scien- 
tist, Cortez A. M. Ewing, writes in 
his highly informative study, “Con- 
gressional Elections: 1896-1944,” this 
law, until it is broken, remains “a 
fairly reliable criterion for the inter- 
pretation of American politics.” 

And so for several months after the 
1946 election, the Republican victories 
appeared as the handwriting on the 
wall for 1948. The message read, or 
at least seemed to say, that the GOP. 
would have an easy time in the presi- 
dential election, pretty much regard- 
less of its nominee. 

But in came the new Congress with 
the Republicans in control. It is un- 


_ Abetted by Henry Cabot Lodge, they 


necessary here to review the struggles 
over governmental expenditures, tax 
reduction, labor policy, and other 
issues; the record of special messages, 
independent action and no-action, 
vetoes and the overriding of vetoes. 
That is fresh in the memories of us 
all. Notwithstanding constructive 
agreements in the field of foreign 
policy, we have seen that fears of a 
stalemate in a politically divided goy- 
ernment are fully justified. 

All the while the cost of living 
mounted in the inflationary spiral of 
higher wages, higher prices, then 
higher wages and again higher prices. 
Enthusiasm for the Republicans has 
cooled. In 1947, special elections to 
fill vacancies in the House were held 
in five districts which the Republicans 
carried in 1946. In each, the Republi- 
can majority was lowered, and in one 
the GOP margin was down twelve 
percentage points. 


This counter-trend was confirmed 
by the municipal elections in Novem- 
ber in politically sensitive Indiana—a 
state with a Republican governor and 


two Republican senators. The Demo- ~ 


crats won mayoralties right and left 
and ousted Republicans in several of 
the larger cities. 


The upshot of all this is a presi- 
dential horse race. That is what 1948 
opens on, ten months in advance of 
election day. The prospect is for the 
tightest contest since Wilson edged 
out Charles Evans Hughes thirty-two 
years ago in a battle whose outcome 
was not determined until the final 
delayed returns came in from rural 
California. 

The normal course the first six 
months of this presidential horse race 


is through the halls of Congress. Elec- . 


tion year after election year it has 
been this way. Each-party has sought 
to use the Congress to embarrass the 
other, as a means to rival political 
ends. In such a situation, the politi- 
cians, cautious men by profession, 
commit themselves as little as possible. 
At best the public welfare marks time. 


W en -one- paar cis tern THE 
presidency in presidential years and 
the other controlled Congress, the re- 
sulting deadlock has shunted the needs 
of the rank and file of people out at 
the little end of the horn. Such an 


instance followed the Democratic de- 


feat in 1918. Senators William E. 
Borah and Hiram W. Johnson set 
about to even their score with Wilson. 


- 
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blocked the peace treaty, kept the 
United States out of the League of 
Nations and out of its rightful role 
in world affairs. A strong case could 
be made for the proposition that a 
direct consequence of this was Hitler 
and Nazism and the new war they 
waged. 

The high cost of living was an issue 
in the 1920 session of Congress, pre- 
ceding the Harding-Cox campaign. 
Wilson asked for legislation to combat 
the price spiral. Looking to the elec- 
tion, the Republican Congress gave 
the Executive little aid. The leaders 
preferred to blame living costs ‘on the 
administration’s expenditures and its 
insistence on keeping taxes high— 
identical complaints today. 

The sessions which followed the 
1910 and 1932 midterm overturns for 
the most part also were given over to 
political jockeying, to pulling and 
are intended to discredit the other 
side. 


Leer to rs own DEVICES, THE SECOND 
session of the Eightieth Congress, now 
assembling, would be no better — 
probably worse. As the basis for such 
a forecast, we have the recriminations 
and frustrations of the first session and 
of the special session last month. 
But in 1948 “no better” will be not 
nearly good enough. The elected 
representatives of the American people 
along with the President, have got 
to find the way to something better. 
For there is a fact of graver moment 
in 1948 than the prize of the presi- 
dency, and that is the state of the 
world. We cannot gear ourselves 
blandly to the lesser concern when 
our fate is tied to the larger. This is 
the crux of the meaning of 1948 for 
the United States of America. 
Congress in the new session faces 
a whole series of issues, any one of 
them a heavy burden for any preced- 
ing session. ‘ 
European relief is the basic factor 
today in the lives of more than 200,- 
000,000 persons abroad, and the foun- 
dation of a sound foreign policy for 
us. It represents the ultimate in re- 
nunciation of isolation—yet many 
members of Congress still would vote 
isolationist if they thought the times 


would give popular support to their 
stand. 


Communism is changing from a 
challenge to democracy to a threat and 
relations between the United States 
and Russia, as a consequence, have de- 
teriorated from month to month. Yet 


unless we accept a counsel of despair, 
we must continue to work for an un- 
derstanding which can be the basis 
for peace. 

The United Nations has not meas- 
ured up to our hopes; yet we have no 
choice, actually,...but to strive even 
harder to make it the instrument for 
good will and harmony which we had 
envisioned it would be. 

Then there is the problem of reve- 
nue to pay for vast and unavoidable 
government activities. In a time of 
high national income and of unprece- 
dented national debt, there is the 
clearest indication of high taxes in 
order to reduce that debt—with the 
anomaly of a serious drive to cut 
taxes. Tied to this is the threat of 
inflation and the need to control it. 

More than two and a half years 
after V-E Day, our gates are still 
closed to the displaced of Europe, 
hundreds of thousands of whom are 
even now huddled in cheerless, frus- 
trating camps, yet Congress here con- 
tinues to shirk a duty which could 
not be plainer. 

The list of waiting decisions could 
be long extended: loosening the tariff 
bonds on world trade without which 
there can be no world recovery;- long 
overdue housing for veterans and their 
families; protection and extension of 
civil rights for all citizens; provision 
of personnel adequate to discharge our 
obligations and meet our opportunities 
in Germany, Japan, and Korea; en- 
largement and perfection of the Voice 
of America broadcasts and the govern- 
ment information service as an en- 
couragement to friends behind the 
Iron Curtains; aid for education 
without infringing the fundamental 


separation of church and state; pro- 


vision for enforcement of mine safety 
inspections; planning to meet an al- 
ways possible curtailment in employ- 
ment or a break in our none-too- 
healthy prosperity—these and many 
other issues are serious and could 
become critical. 

Such issues deserve handling on 
their merits. They also command 
attention now as the very substance of 
representative self-government at work 
in‘ a world which is hearing, from a 
vast propaganda machine day after 
day, that democracy is weak and 
fumbling and incompetent. When, 
for example, Congress fails to pass the 
Stratton bill to admit 100,000 carefully 
screened DP’s each year for four years, 
the loss is much more than. the bill 
and the worthy cause which it em- 


braces. The whole practice of de- 
mocracy is weakened by that much. 

This is the condition. Here is the 
test. What can we do to improve our 
prospects? 


Ths 1s no Time To TALK OF LONG 
range changes such as constitutional 
amendments to lengthen the term of 
House members, to establish the par- 
liamentary system with the Cabinet 
sitting in Congress, to prevent the 
President from succeeding himself as 
a check on his political activity. These 
proposals have no relevance now. 
What we do must be done in the 
weeks that are rushing at us in 1948. 

The times are too urgent for inac- 
tion. The stakes are too great for a 
round of political charges and counter 
charges—and do-nothingism. How 
can we sufficiently impress these self- 
evident truths on the men we have 
sent to Washington? That is the 
question. 

The first requirement — being se- 
verely practical—is for the American 
people to resolve that this session 
shall not fall to the level of those 
others degraded into curtain raisers 
to presidential campaigns. This reso- 
lution is absolutely necessary. With- 
out it we merely re-live the past and 
stumble into well known pits. 

Not every last one among our 140,- 
000,000 people need so resolve. That 
ideal, of course, is utterly beyond at- 
tainment. But throughout the coun- 
try, east to west, north to south, in 
every state and every congressional 
district, there must be men and wo- 
men aroused and determined that the 
old frustrations shall not be repeated 
in this crisis year of 1948. 

The second requirement is that this 
resolution be promptly and effectively 
translated into action, impressive to 
both President and Congress. The 
action is equally necessary; the resolu- 
tion is a joke without the action. 


We have the machinery for this at 
hand in the highly organized condi- 
tion of American society. Parts of this 
machinery have been used many times 
by special interests to impress White 
House and Capitol Hill. It can be 
used now as never before to impress 
the larger view, not that of special 
interests, but the interest, if not the 
life itself, of our country in relation 
to the peace of the world. . 


- This mobilized public opinion, this 


means to action, needs to stand above 
even the appearance of partisanship. 
(Continued on page 35) 


Haya of Peru 


The People’s Strong Man 


Ore EVENING Last May In Lima, 
Peru, some 5,000 exuberant teen- 
age students of all colors and races 
wedged themselves into an auditorium 
and stood for hours, cheering and 
singing with delirious abandon. This 
wild exhibition of devotion, which 
American bobby-soxers reserve for 
Sinatra or Van Johnson, was lavished 
upon a stocky, middle-aged man with 
a powerful head, hooked nose, and 
jutting jaw—Victor Raul Haya de la 
Torre, founder and fighting leader of 
Peru’s Apra Party. After two decades 
of exile, persecution, and underground 
existence, Apra, which stands for 
“Popular Revolutionary Alliance of 
America” has emerged into daylight 
as Peru’s only strong, well organized 
political party, and as one of the most 
significant movements in South Amer- 
ican politics. ; 

To its hordes of well trained mem- 
bers, toughened by. adversity and in- 
spired by a zeal which is almost re- 
ligious, Apra means better wages, 
more food, new schools, a better break 
for sharecroppers, and land for the 
disinherited. It means economic free- 
dom for the Indians who are held in 
virtual serfdom by a small white 
minority, and it means the develop- 
ment of Peru’s great natural resources 
in the interests of all the people. 

To its equally determined enemies, 
Apra is a dangerous delusion, and 
Haya a monster and a demagogue 
who will balk at nothing in his ruth- 
less drive for totalitarian power. These 
enemies include most of the wealthy 
descendants of the Spanish Conquista- 
dors, who direct their vast haciendas 
from magnificent homes in Lima, 
control society and most of the press, 
and send their children abroad to be 
educated, 

Equally bitter is the small but 
shrill Communist. party of Peru, 
which has damned Haya as a rene- 
gade and a fascist since he made it 
_ clear twenty years ago he would have 

no part of the Marxist creed. 

_ Both Conservatives and Commu- 
nists declare that he has stolen their 
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fire. They want all these fine things, 
too, they say, and they can do it 
better. 

Haya marches between them, an 
armored tank which bounces off the 
missiles of both and plows forward 
toward its goal—the domination of 
Peru, with its inevitable impact upon 
other Latin American countries which 
labor under the same burden of mass 
poverty and underproduction. 

Haya is a master orator and _poli- 
tician who has taken notes all over 
the world and knows every trick in 
the bag. On the platform, he has the 
irascible humor of a La Guardia and 
the stirring conviction of a Bryan. He 
would do well in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Rome. He kisses babies, 
shakes hands, and waves to the crowd 
with an air which takes the curse 
off the job. He plays his audience 
like a pipe organ, making them laugh, 
cry, or boil over as he pulls the stops. 
With supreme confidence, he delivers 
a punch line and turns casually to 
the water pitcher while the expected 
applause thunders over his head 


Tuar pay May, THE APRA YOUNG- 
sters had been refused a permit to 
parade, and opposition papers had de- 
nounced Haya for “poisoning the 
minds of children” with his ideas. 
Haya retorted that it was never too 
early for youths to learn to be good 
citizens, and brought down the 
house. 

Haya campaigns~for political and 
economic equality for women, which 
puts boundless adoration in the eyes 
of his schoolgirl fans. Once when 
heckled by a woman carrying a baby 
he bowed gallantly and replied: “Very 
well, Senora, but your son will be 
an Aprista.” ’ 

He has always been a champion of 
the Indian, and since at least 75 per- 
cent of Peru’s 7,850,000 people are all 
or paft Indian, great numbers of these 
long ignored people crowd his meet- 
ings. . 

Alone in his office, after balcony 
appearances before the last determined 


enthusiasts, Haya drops his platform 
personality, and is suddenly trans- 
formed into an alert, determined in- 
tellectual, with facts, figures, and 
dates at his fingertips and shrewd 
and competent answers to any ques- 
tions you can throw at him. 

One of Peru’s greatest problems, 
Haya points out, is the shdrtage and 
consequent high prices of home grown 
foods. Four fifths of the people of 
Peru live directly from the soil, but 
vast tracts of the limited area of arable 
land are held by “lazy landlords,” as 
Haya calls them, who rake in fat 
profits from a distance and have little 
interest in increasing production by 
modern machinery and scientific 
management. 

Far up in the Sierra foothills and 
surrounded by desolate crags, 1 saw 
such haciendas. Many miles from 
market and worked by Indians whose 
only tools were spades, this land is 
sometimes worth as much as $300 an 
acre because of the fancy prices ob- 
tainable for food. One result is a 
meager Peruvian diet, very low in 
meat and dairy products and high 
in bread and potatoes. It follows 
naturally that Peru stands high in 
deficiency diseases, and that the tuber- 
culosis death rate in Lima and the 
port of Callao is notorious even for 
backward countries. Some 65 percent 
of all the farmers in Peru rent their 
land or sharecrop it, and the struggle 
for land is so intense that rents are 
exorbitant. . 

Land reform is one of Apra’s lead- 
ing “musts,” and a new law forced 
through by Apra congressmen will 
benefit small farmers by putting a 
ceiling over land rentals and the per- 
centage of produce which sharecrop- 
pers must turn over to the owners. 
Since this will reduce the income of 


some of Peru’s most prominent fami-— 
lies, it intensifies their hatred for 


Haya and all his works. 
Taking a longer view, Apra, like 


all other factions in Peru, plans ex- 


tensive irrigation projects which will 
turn hundreds of thousands of acres 
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of the coastal desert into rich tarm- 
land good for two crops a year. But 
while the big landowners, if allowed 
to do so, would devote much of the 
new acreage to “factories in the field” 
to grow cotton and sugar cane for ex- 
port, Haya would divide it into small 
farms which today’s sharecroppers, 
with the aid of long term bank credit, 
could purchase and equip for the pro- 
duction of food crops. 

Haya would also support and en- 
courage the ancient communal system 
of Indian agriculture which still sur- 
vives in the mountain areas. Indians 
don’t like to work alone, he says. The 
Communists have enrolled many In- 
dians by appealing to this trait, especi- 
ally in Cuzco, the old Inca 
capital, where a huge ham- 
mer and sickle, set in stone 
high on a mountainside, 


dominates all the town. 
The exploited Peruvian Indians 
have developed a mask to conceal 
their hatred of the white man, says 
Haya. Apra wants to break through 
this shell and help them to take their 
place as first class citizens. If Apra’s 
foes triumph, he warns, the Indians 
will turn to the Communist faith. 
He has sat in unofficially at a num- 
ber of wage negotiations with big 
Peruvian employers, and has helped 
obtain substantial increases. He is op- 
posed as a rule to strikes, for violence 
might prove to be a boomerang, and 


the army and the police are controlled _ 
. for the most part by conservatives. 


Typical of his current tactics is his 
argument to the copper mine owners: 


You operate mines at 13,000 feet. 
Only the Indians who are accustomed to 
high altitudes can work these mines. 
Yet you pay them low wages and don’t 
protect them from silicosis. The Indian 

_ is just as important to you as the copper. 
If they don’t get higher wages and bet- 
ter houses, their sons will leave home 
and go to the coast. Then where will 
you find miners who can work at that 
id altitude? = a 
tx ran nie re es ‘ 
Haya’s program also includes much 
ed new schools and more teach- 
's 60 percent illiter- 
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mo ry, 
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acy rate, as well as new housing, 
health measures, and other plans for 


social betterment. A start has been 
made along these lines in recent years 
—due, Haya maintains, to Apra 
pressure. 


To coorpinaTe AND DIRECT HIS ENTIRE 
program, Haya and his brain-trusters 
have presented a master blueprint for 
an “Economic Congress” in which 
capital, labor, and government would 
participate. This has already been ap- 
proved by the Peruvian Congress, 
while a-further plan for a Financing 
Corporation, to provide funds for the 
program, awaits action. 
His master plan for Peru is the re- 
sult of many years of intensive study 
and debate, much .of it performed in 
prison and exile. The oldest~of five 
brothers, he was born in Trujillo, a 
city in northern Peru, during the 
bloody revolution of 1895. ~ - 

_ He came from an old Spanish fam- 
ily who had lost most of their lands. 
His grandfather was.a teacher, his 
father a liberal editor. He showed a 
precocious taste for the violin and for 

politics. When a school bully beat up 
a smaller boy, he called the class to- 
gether and formed a court to try him. 


At thirteen he deserted a school out- 
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ing to return to town for election re- 
ports. He announced to his parents 
that he was going to be a lawyer, but 
not a shyster. He spent some time 
in the high Andes, and was nauseated 
when he saw Indian workers brutally 
lashed by their overseers, Soon he 
was writing articles for his father’s 
paper and reading Tolstoy, Darwin, 
and Kropotkin in a workers’ library 
near his home. In 1917 his father was 
elected to Congress and took his fam- 
ily to Lima. . 

Haya enrolled in the University of 
San Marcos, earning his way by teach- 
ing in a private school and acting as 
clerk in a lawyer’s office. He joined 


the Federation of Students, a politi- 


cally minded group, and made 
speeches advocating the eight - hour 
day and other reforms. He founded 
a school for the education of working- 
men, and taught geography and social 
history to a class of hotel waiters at 
2 am. after they had finished the late 
shift. Authorities tried to get rid of © 
the young firebrand by shipping him | 
to Europe on a scholarship, but he re Ps 2 
a lie 


fused the tempting offer. 


In 1923 he became a national figure 


when the dictatorial President Leguia 
planned a ceremonial “consecratio 


People’s Strong Man 


Peru to the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 
While Peru officially professed and 
protected Roman Catholicism, it was 
believed that this gesture would en- 
danger the individual freedom of re- 
ligion guaranteed by the Constitution. 

At a meeting of students and work- 
ers Haya attacked the plan. Troops 
broke up the meeting, and a student 
and a trolley conductor were killed. 
Haya led ‘a savage fight for their 
bodies, and carried them into the uni- 
versity, where he and 150 followers 
barricaded themselves. After a stale- 
mate lasting three days, the govern- 
ment permitted a public funeral pro- 
cession in which 40,000 mourners par- 
ticipated. The next day the Arch- 
bishop of Lima canceled the disputed 
act of consecration. The student’s 
meeting which I attended in May 
1947 was held to observe the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of the death of the 
two men. 


Hava was Now A MARKED ENEMY OF 
the oppressive Leguia regime. When 
he ran for president of the Students’ 
‘Federation, he was arrested and 
thrown iato a cell on the prison island 
of San Lorenzo. He. promptly began 
a hunger strike. He was elected in 
absentia, and the government retali- 
ated by banning all student and 
worker organizations. There followed 
the first general strike in the history 
of Lima, called in protest against 
Haya’s arrest. Within forty - eight 


hours, the government lifted the ban 
against the organizations, and after a 
six-day fast, Haya was brought forth 
from jail and sent into exile. 
Visiting Panama 


and Havana, 


Haya was hailed as a new leader by 
students and radical leaders. He was 
warmly welcomed in Mexico, and 
there became private secretary to the 
Minister of Education. He studied 
the results of the Mexican revolution 
and after long discussions with politi- 
cal leaders he announced for the first 
time, before a group of students, his 
plan for an Alianza Popular Revolu- 
cionaria Americana. He set forth a 
fundamental platform—since changed 
materially—in five points: 

Action to curb imperialism (em- 
phasis on the yanquz variety). 

Political unity of Latin-America (in 
the footsteps of Bolivar). 

Nationalization of land and indus- 
tries. 

Internationalization of the Panama 
Canal. 

Solidarity with all oppressed peoples 
and classes. 

And he unfurled a new flag de- 
signed to express Apra’s mission. On 
a red background a map of Latin 
America from the Rio Grande to 
Patagonia was embroidered in gold. 

To round out his political educa- 
tion, Haya went to England, where 
he studied at the London School of 
Economics under Harold Laski, and 
also at Oxford. He practiced English 
composition and wrote articles for 
British liberal and labor periodicals. 
He visited Russia, examined the Com- 
munist system, and decided that it 
was not suitable for Peru. At an in- 
ternational anti - imperialist congress 
held in Brussels in 1927 he made his 
position clear. While he was being 
bitterly attacked by Latin America’s 


Communist leaders for his stand, the 
Peruvian government banned Apra as 
a Communist organization. 


Niwereen HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT 
found him in San Salvador planning 
an armed revolution in northern Peru 
to overthrow Leguia. He was pre- 
vented from returning, the plot failed, 
and Apra leaders in Peru were ex- 
ecuted. Haya sailed for Europe shout- 
ing, “Long live Apra!” 

Three years later he made a tri- 
umphant return to his native land as 
Apra candidate for president. San- 
chez Cerro had overthrown Leguia 
and had promised to restore democ- 
racy. Haya plunged into a vigorous 
campaign, but Cerro’s men counted 
the ballots. It was widely’ charged 
that the election was framed. As 
Cerro took office, Haya told a mass 
meeting of Apristas: 


Anyone can reach the national palace, 
because the way that leads to it can_be 
bought with gold or conquered with 
guns, but the mission of Apra is to 
reach the conscience of the people be- 
fore reaching the palace. More Aprista 
blood will be shed, but we can wait. ... 
Only Apra can save Peru. 


A wave of savage persecution fol- 
lowed. Thousands of Apristas were 
arrested, tortured, killed, and exiled. 
Hundreds were sent to El Fronton, 
a damp and filthy prison island where 
many died from illness. Journalists 
who served time on the bleak rock 
have told me of varicose veins 
caused by confinement in a vertical 
cofin, and of days spent in La Lo- 


Some of the 20,000 Apristas who met for a triumphant demonstra- 
tion, 1933, in Lima, after the party ban during the Cerro regime 
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berra (the sea wolt)—a cave which 
was flooded at high tide. Cerro had 
closed the workingmen’s schools, but 
in this prison and others, classes in 
politics and public speaking were con- 
tinued, and illiterate Indians were 
taught the Three R’s. 

Haya went underground and was 
caught and put in prison, where he 
refused food and became very ill. His 
execution was expected daily. There 
were protests from all over the world, 
one from the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and another signed by in- 
tellectuals including Albert Einstein, 
Sinclair Lewis, Jane Addams, and 
Harold Laski. 


he was released. 


W ine Haya was IN PRISON, THE 
Trujillo revolt and massacre of 1932 
took place. It was touched off by a 
group of Aprista workmen, who as- 
saulted and occupied some army bar- 
racks. In swift and indiscriminate re- 
prisal, government troops and planes 
slaughtered some two thousand in- 
habitants, halting only when local con- 
servatives pleaded with the com- 
mander. After the smoke cleared, 102 
Aprista prisoners were court-martialed 
and sentenced to death. Ordered to 
dig their own graves, they sang the 
Apra song as they swung their 
shovels. 
The next year, Cerro was shot and 
killed by a young Aprista hothead, 
and General Benavides, who was 
named president, promised a fair and 
open election. The election was post- 
poned a number of times, then a few 
days before it took place, it was ruled 
that Apra was an international or- 
ganization and therefore was not 
eligible to present a candidate. Haya 
quickly passed the word that Apristas 
were to switch their votes to a liberal 
candidate named Eguiguren. The re- 
‘sults were not announced and the 
election was declared void on the 
ground that Apra had illegally par- 
ticipated. Haya and his party leaders 
once more went into hiding. 
In 1945, Haya and his Apristas 
could no longer be denied, and they 
took their place openly as Peru’s nu- 
merically strongest political force. 
Apra’s backing helped to place the 
Maholacly liberal Bustamante in the 
president’s palace, and Apra congress- 
-men and cabinet members have had 
some success in forwarding party pro- 
Z: “Apra,” once a whispered 
word, is now defiantly emblazoned in 
-two-foot letters on Peruvian walls all 
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After fifteen months 


the way from the swank Lima suburb 


of Miraflores to the Ilama-trodden vil- 
lages of the Sierras. Opposition 
erasers follow, but never catch up. 
Yet many an ardent Aprista still 
glances about anxiously and asks you 
not to mention hiss.party connection. 
They may have reason. The proud, 
wealthy old families are grimly de- 
termined to kill the Apra party. Since 
the Communists also hate the Apris- 
tas, they can no longer associate Haya 
with Moscow. Instead they call his 
movement fascist, and predict that, 
once in power, Haya would cast aside 
democratic procedure and civil liber- 
ties, rule Peru with an iron hand. 
“What can be expected from a 
party which has its own anthem and 
flag, whose members obey his com- 
mands, in a system of vertical organi- 
zation, and who salute with the left 
arm raised?” asks El Comercio of 
Lima, leading opposition newspaper. 
Apra’s trappings are indeed startling 
to the observer. Its salute, banners, 
rhythmic handclapping, handkerchief 
waving, regimented cheering, and 
ecstatic adoration of its hero remind 
the North American of camp meet- 
ings, Chautauquas, and Army - Navy 
games as well as of mass demonstra- 
tions for el Duce and der Fuehrer. 
For all these things, Dr. Luis Al- 
berto Sanchez, rector of Lima’s vener- 
able San Marcos University and one 
of Haya’s right hand men, has a ready 
answer. He said: 


During my stay in your country, I 
noticed that candidates in your less lit- 
erate southern states employed banjo 
players and blues singers. With our illit- 
eracy rate of 60 percent, a little more 
drama is not surprising. Also, Latins 
like drama. As for our salute, when 
Apra was organized in 1931, the Com- 
munists had their clenched fist and the 
Fascists their open right palm. We 
adopted the raised, open left palm, not 
to associate ourselves with these groups, 
but to distinguish ourselves from them. 


Moos stcnrricant THAN Apra’s-WIN- 
dow dressing is Haya’s complete con- 
trol over his party. After Apra took 
its part in the government in 1945, 
he called a mass meeting at which the 
newly elected Aprista congressmen 
filed up to the platform and presented 
Haya with their resignations, for him 
to use if he should see fit. 

In Haya’s tight, well disciplined or- 
ganization there is a strong resem- 
blance to our more successful mu- 


-nicipal machines. Like our bosses, he 


has a pyramidal structure of local 
leaders whose orders come from the 
top, he provides circuses and not a 
little bread, and dispenses patronage 
and protection to the faithful. Using 
the methods of a tough, realistic 
politician, he also inspires the ideal- 
istic so that they will work as hard 
as he does. The young Apristas who 
finish their jobs and spend long even- 
ings on party work show a conse- 
crated zeal which recalls that of the 
volunteer CIO workers in the great 
unionization drive of 1937. Nothing 
quite like this ever happened in Peru 
before. 

Haya works for La Tribuna, the 
Apra daily newspaper, makes at least 
one political speech a day, teaches 
constitutional law and_ social psy- 
chology at a school for future party 
leaders, and is usually at his Apra 
office until -after midnight. Unmar- 
ried, he lives in Lima with his two 
sisters, a brother-in-law, and _ his 
eighty-five-year-old mother, a devout 
Catholic whose crusading son has 
always puzzled her. 

To fit the times, Haya has trimmed 
and altered his early program, which 
was strongly anti-imperialistic, anti- 
clerical, and pro-Indian. Because of 
Peru’s great need of working capital, 
he seeks to protect foreign investors 
by giving them representation in the 
new over-all directing -agency, the 
Economic Congress. Since 85 percent 
of Apristas are Roman Catholics, 
Apra no longer attacks the clergy. 
While Indians are the main bene- 
ficiaries in his program of social jus- 
tice, he no longer talks of race. Along 
with the reclamation of Peru’s desert 
and jungle, Haya would open the 
doors to European agricultural work- 
ers, regardless of race or religion. 


Av tie MOMENT, HAYA AND HIS PARTY 
are going through a new kind of 
crisis. Last January, Francisco Grafia 
Garland, wealthy publisher, planter, 


_ and drug importer and a bitter foe of 


Apra, was mysteriously murdered as 
he left his office. Opposition news- 
papers immediately charged Apra 
with the deliberate assassination of 
Graiia, and the controversy surround- 
ing the investigation of the crime has 
dominated Peruvian . politics ever 
since. The three Apra cabinet min-— 
isters resigned so that they could not 
be accused of influencing the investi- 
gation, and Apra members have sub- 
scribed 65,000 soles (about $6,500) as 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Recent Social Thinking in the field of Mental Health—two in 
one this month, the two series current in these pages since 
last fall are combined in the pair of articles here following. 


Psychology Serving Society 


Schools, courts, clinics, and vocational centers have put this 
new-born science to work, and now international relations also. ° 


Pees: WERE PRETTY DEFEN- 
sive a few years ago about the 
question whether their discipline had 
anything to offer to a_ perplexed 
and frightened society. They pointed 
out that an infant science, such as 
was astronomy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury or chemistry in the seventeenth, 
had to get its principles clear before 
it could develop a corpus. of informa- 
tion, and that this corpus of informa- 
tion had to be both big and well- 
ordered before decent applications 
could be made. Psychologists inno- 
cently shook their heads when asked 
“to what good” their efforts came. 


Then, after only a few years of 
preparation in the administration of 
personality tests and the gathering of 
public opinion data, with assistance 
from physiologists in the study of 
eye and brain and muscle, and from 
psychiatrists in dealing with disturbed 
persons, they found themselves sud- 
denly whirled into a position of un- 
dreamed-of activity in World War II. 

They were expected to tell who 
would be able to fly, to navigate, and 
to bomb; who would crack up when 
conducting traffic control in North 
Africa; who would make good off- 
cer material in the ground forces; 
who would handle the civilian popu- 
lation competently when suddenly 
sent to a European assignment; what 
factors would step up industrial pro- 
duction in war plants; what it was 
that made highly patriotic elements in 
the population hold back during war 
bond drives; what it was that made 
people vote fOr candidates that stood 
for the very opposite of what they had 
espoused in the recent public opinion 
poll. Dozens 4 new research devices, 
thousands of individual psychologists 
were involved jin ‘these war-time as- 
“signments. 

With the coming, since 1945, of 
large scale clinical psychology in the 
Veterans Administration, with the 


_ great expansion of clinical services to 
civilians, and with the rapid develop- 
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ment of industrial psychology, public 
opinion polling and research, the 
psychologist is in the position of 
Icarus, his new wings flying higher, 
wider, and handsomer than he ever 
dreamed of flying before and wonder- 
ing if he will crash with a bang as 
the wings melt in the heat of a too 
ardent public response. He feels 
rather insecure as to whether actually 
he is giving what he seems to be 
giving. He is faced with a new series 
of questions as to the very nature 
and content of his job as a psycholo- 
gist. 


2 


To cer a Fair PICTURE OF THE NATURE 
of the new psychological perspectives 
which are now opening, it would be 
worth while to go back to an extra- 
ordinary book with the title “Re- 
membering” by F. C. Bartlett, of 
Cambridge University. It was pub- 
lished in 1932. 

Any mention of memory will bring 


to the psychologist‘s mind a series of. 


well planned and exquisitely executed 
experiments in the German labora- 
tories of the late nineteenth century, 
in which it was possible to get a sharp 
mathematical formulation of the way 
in which we memorize, forget, and 
rememorize formal assignments such 
as prose or verse._In these investiga- 
tions, nonsense syllables had at first 
been used, and the exact amounts of 
learning and forgetting plotted in 
beautiful curves. All this might at 
first suggest thdt the mind is im- 
pressed in as simple and obvious a 
manner as is a piece of paper or wax 
tablet upon which an impression is 
made. Memory had been naturalized 
in the laboratory. Misgivings here and 
there naturally appeared, but psycholo- 
gists felt themselves on the way to 
discovering principles essentially simi- 


lar to those obtaining in the physical 


sciences. 
Bartlett’s experiments, however, be- 


- he 


gan at another point. Instead of 
memorizing, his human guinea pigs 
were expected to look at postal cards 
upon which appeared the pictures of 
army and navy officers and then later 
to recall what they had seen. They 
were expected to read a narrative 
about a battle among Eskimo tribes- 
men or about an English cricket 
match, to tell the story for a second 
observer to learn, and so on, in relay 
fashion, to get the message through to 
eight or ten people. 

In these studies it began to be ob- 
vious that there is no such process 
as “memory” which can be neatly 
lifted out of the box; or detached from 
the rest of what makes the human 
animal tick. It became obvious that 
even the coolest and most neutral ma- 
terial arouses feelings and attitudes; 
indeed, it has a feeling tone related to 
the whole system of hopes and fears 
of the individual person. Some years 
before this, Freud had suggested a 
dynamic or personal approach to the 
problem of memory, but the material 
was fragmentary and it emerged from 
a clinical setting in which experi- 
mental validation was not possible. 
But what Bartlett had done was to 
force a reconstruction within experi- 
mental psychology itself. 

More radical and more influential 
was the work of Muzafer Sherif, a 
Turkish student working first at An- 
kara, then at Harvard, then at Co- 
lumbia. In the Columbia laboratory 
he had a group of individual subjects 
in a dark room all observing the 
movements of a tiny point of light. 
Here they learned habits of group 


perception. That is, each one learned — 


to see the movements as the other 


members of the group saw them. But. 


the pinpoint stimulus actually never 
moved at all. ica 
From such experiments it, became 
clear that the laboratory of social psy- 


chology, instead of being a rather 


esoteric instrument dealing in minor 
points of detail, was a primary cruci- 
ey 
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ble in which everyday facts of social 
life must be tested. 

Sherif’s “Psychology of Social 
Norms,” appearing in 1936, hammered 
home the point that members of cul- 
tural groups, primitive or advanced, 
all over the world, see not simply 
with their eyes, but in terms of deeply 
ingrained, emotionally loaded Aabits 
of perception. The whole conception 
of freeing oneself from personal bias 
by “leaning over backwards” thus 
seems very childlike, naive, and_ir- 
relevant to the actual problem of gain- 
ing scientific objectivity. Objectivity, 
on the contrary, has to be learned the 
hard way, not grasped by a single act 
of will. 

In the meantime, the ethnologists, 
many of them making good use of 
training in psychoanalysis, began to 
point out under field conditions much 
that was emerging also from the stud- 
ies of such men as Bartlett and Sherif; 
and there began to emerge just before 
World War II a new conception of 
the relations of “personality and cul- 
ture.” Largely in consequence of 
studies of primitive personalities in 
relation to primitive cultures, as car- 
ried forward by such people as Mar- 
garet Mead, Ruth Benedict, Ralph 
Linton, Abram Kardiner, and Cora 
DuBois, there emerged before, during, 
and after World War II, a series of 
vigorous and ingenious studies of 
“national character.” These included 
Ruth Benedict’s study of the Japanese, 
and a series of studies now in prog- 
ress dealing with the characteristic 
traits of Chinese, Rumanians, Nether- 
landers. These may be regarded as 
ethnological or historical or psycho- 
logical, as one pleases. They represent 
a region in which these disciplines are 
completely fused. 

These efforts toward a realistic 
social psychology extend also into the 
international arena. Serious efforts 
are now under way to systematize the 
study of international relationships 
under categories which are psycho- 
logically fruitful. Not only individual 
university specialists, but even some of 
the larger foundations have begun to 
recognize that international relations 
constitute not just a political or an 
economic or a diplomatic problem. 
For human beings are, after all, in- 


volved and human beings bring every- 


thing that they are into everything 
that they do. 

Here enter, nervously but with de- 
termination, the newer kinds of eth- 
nologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
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bent upon seeing what can be done 
about a social psychology of inter- 
national affairs. (Jerome Bruner, at 
Harvard, has actually gotten an inter- 
national social science organization 
under way.) 

It is, of course, an experimental 
question how mych such an inter- 
national social psychology will achieve. 
But our international situation is 
pretty desperate; it has prompted an 
effort to determine how our present 
knowledge in social psychology may 
make possible a tentative formulation 
of the psychological forces that lie at 
the roots of our tensions. Indeed, a 
research program is actually beginning 
to take shape, and while the bet may 
be against its preventing World War 
III, the same could be said of other 
expedients; and at least this urgently 
needed experiment will help throw 
into relief some of the things that we 
vaguely know to be wrong but about 
which we are doing nothing. 
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Tx is in His context OF THE NEWER 
social psychology that one must un- 
derstand the rapid changes that have 
been going on in the study of public 
opinion. The same year, 1932, which 
marked Bartlett’s “Remembering,” 
markéd also the initiation by George 
Gallup of that series of public opinion 
studies which first gave the American 
public some. inkling of the accuracy 
with which public opinion data could 
be assessed. Simply by paying full 
attention to the problem of sampling, 
in such a way that there was an ade- 
quate number of people representing 
each age group, each economic level, 
each religious or educational sub- 
grouping, and so on, it was possible 
to predict accurately how congressional 
or presidential voting would go; and 
in the hands of other analysts even 
better predictions have been obtained. 

From these studies, the success of 
which lay chiefly im a greater statisti- 
cal sophistication than was attained 
earlier, there have emerged a‘ ‘series 
of new ways of thinking about public 
opinion. On the one hand, it has 
become more and more obvious, as 
these public opinion operations have 
been carried forward, that they are 
giving us a year-by-year view of con- 
temporary American history. At sev- 
eral of the American public-opinion 
centers a full bodied view of shifts in 
economic and political thinking can 
now be obtained, in which one watches 


. “ 


the slow crystallization of attitude 
along economic class lines, and ob- 
serves in careful personality studies 
the reasons, for example, why certain 
individuals vote “contrary to their 
pocketbooks.” 

In such studies as these, as has 
often been pointed out, democracy 
finds an extremely important ally; 
for one can no longer escape con- 
fronting direct evidence as to what it 
is that most people want, and in what 
direction their wants are changing. 

Take the studies which show, dur- 
ing the eighteen months prior to Pearl 
Harbor, how very closely the public 
opinion findings match the steps 
taken by President Roosevelt. One 
may, if one wishes, argue that people 
would have moved as they did no 
matter what F.D.R. said or did. But 
the record has clearly indicated a mass 
movement of greater and greater 
readiness to aid the British even at 
the risk of war, a greater determina- 
tion to resist further Japanese and 
German expansion; so that the his- 
torian of 1950 or 2000 will not have 
to speculate whether F.D.R. “had 
public opinion with him” or not. Per- 
haps part of the present fear in Con- 
gress regarding the further develop- 
ment of public opinion research may 
lie in the fear that certain congres- 
sional interpretations of public opinion 
may not be factually well based. 
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A\tonc WITH PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 
has gone a rapid change in industrial 
psychology. Up until about 1930, in- 
dustrial psychology was primarily 
concerned with getting the greatest 
immediate return from the plant and 
the worker. But then there began, 
notably in the Hawthorne studies of 
the Western Electric Company, a 
series of investigations of worker 
morale, in which it was shown that 
greater well-being and a sense of more 
complete participation in the work of 
the industrial plant led to more and 
more “ego involvement,” more and 
more determination to do a good and 
solid job. From these studies devel- 
oped the study of what is today called 
the “social psychology of the indus- 
trial situation.” 

Very dramatic are many of the im- 
provements in wartime production re- 
sulting from a study of such human 
factors. Take, for example, the dem- 
onstration by Alex Bavelas that a 
group of women textile workers who 
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were already at the point of their 
maximum _ performance —at their 
“physiological limit”—were capable of 
a sudden and marked increase of 
productiveness as soon as they had 
spent a half hour in a discussion 
group to decide upon their group 
goals, 

In the same way, the leadership of 
the industrial situation has been psy- 
chologically studied, with more and 
more attention to the personal quirks 
and foibles, the covert hopes and com- 
pletely unconscious motivations, which 
operate in the upper and middle strata 
of business management. Amazing 
light begins to be thrown on _the 
forces which make industry move, 
many of which are in strange con- 
trast with the naive assumption of 
pure dollars-and-cents motivation, a 
profits-and-loss philosophy which 
comes down to us from classical 
political economy. 

These investigations have a_ still 
wider significance as one begins to 
study the very process of industrial 
leadership. 

Here one begins to integrate clinical 
methods and industrial research meth- 
ods, to the point of getting a grip on 
the dynamics of economic change; 
one begins to see where society has 
to go if these kinds of people are 
placed in these kinds of situations. 
Such studies begin to make clear, 
whether in business, in agriculture, 
in the labor movement, or in politics, 
what the daily grinding pressures are, 
how. they are received and exploited, 
and within what range the individual 
may divert or reconstruct them. 

All this is fundamental for an un- 
derstanding of democracy. It was the 
vision of the late Kurt Lewin and -his 
associates that led to the initiation of 
a “Research Center in Group Dy- 
namics” at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to carry on experi- 
mental studies in the nature of demo- 
cratic modes of living. It has become 
a commonplace that psychology ought 
to be able tO» assist the democratic 
process itself. 

One very simple but extremely use- 
ful device which has accompanied 
such studies, isthe “Sociometry” of 
J L. Moreno,»a» device by which 


people choose, in order, the people 


with whom théy.wish to live or work. 
Each individual indicates those to- 
ward whom he feels an attraction. 
In this way, sociometric placement in- 
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volves grouping people not in terms 
of their intellectual level or past ex- 
perience, but in terms of who actually 
clicks with whom. Sociometric pro- 
cedure has repeatedly proved capable 
of making an enormous difference in 
the happiness and effectiveness of 
functional groups. 

Moreno is also associated with the 
experimental development of the 
“Psychodrama,” a technique in which 
each person plays a role as defined 
in the community, learns what it is 
like to be a doctor, a nurse, a patient, 
by actually participating in a spon- 
taneous, dramatic production of such 
a situation. In the same way personal 
tensions are studied by getting the 
Italian merchant or barber to try the 
role of being an Irish contractor or 
subway guard, and vice versa, each 
social group being given the experi- 
ence not only of receiving, but of 
giving the kinds of responses that are 
characteristically given in community 
contacts. Such work, of course, re- 
mains on an experimental basis; but 
it has proven so far exceedingly useful 
as a device for breaking down case- 
hardened rigidities which go with 
group membership. 
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W war or EDucaTIONAL psycHoLocy ? 
The applications of psychology in 
education grow steadily “warmer.” To 
be sure, intelligence tests and experi- 
ments on memorizing continue to be 
very useful, but emphasis is shifting 
to studies of the personalities of teach- 
ers and of their pupils; studies of the 
emotional jamming that makes it hard 
to learn to read; studies of the social 
psychology of the classroom. 
Profound changes are going on as 
a result of studying the process of 
learning as an expression of the entire 
personality of the individual learner. 
While the “progressive education” of 
John Dewey has seemed recently to 
many to be “dated” and lacking the 
fire it possessed in its early days, it 
has actually, under new names and 
new forms, dominated all those types 
of research in education in which the 
curricula and progress through college 
as a whole are conceived not.in terms 
of subject-matter learning, but in 
terms of personality growth. Here 
the Sarah Lawrence College publica- 
tions define just how each subject 


matter is functionalized so that it does — 


_ cation of clinical psychologists on a 


something to the individual student, 
and how the “dons” and the members 
of the “student work committee” fol- 
low closely and sympathetically the 
growth of each individual in response 
to curricular and extra-curricular ex- 
periences. 

Even with rampant reaction going 
on in the right wing of educational 
thinking today, in the attempt to 
stylize and formalize the whole proc- 
ess, there is increasing recognition 
through such studies of the learner 
that the final test is what happens to 
the whole individual. 
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Bors ix snp our oF SCHOOL THERE 
is more and more concern with chil- 
dren that have trouble in learning— 
whether it be learning school subject- 
matters or learning how to live in the 
community. This has meant the rapid 
growth of clinical psychology. 

Until recently, clinical psychology 
consisted primarly of the administra- 
tion of psychological tests — mostly 
intelligence tests—in clinics, courts, 
institutions for handicapped children, 
and so on. Such services have, of 
course, been carried out under the 
supervision of psychiatrists. The 
enormous increase in public recogni- 
tion of the value of highly skilled per- 
sonal aid and guidance in all sorts 
of difficulties, both of the abnormal 
and of the normal person, together 
with the gross insufficiency in the 
number of psychiatrists, has led to an 
increase in the amount of clinical 
psychology, often in settings where no 
psychiatrist is available. 

Active controversy prevails as to 
whether clinical psychologists who 
have no medical training should ever 
be responsible for guidance and ther- 
apy. But in view of the force of the 
flood tide, it is a little silly to sit, like 
King Canute, commanding the tide 
to stand still. Clinical psychologists 
are doing an expanding job, and the 
present problem is the practical one 
of giving them training, under the 
available psychiatrists, i.e. the chance 
to get the kind of experience upon 
which competent practice depends. 
_ Mr. Krieghbaum’s article in this is- 
sue describes the applications of 
psychology in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration clinics. Two aspects of the 
activity of the VA may be: further 
emphasized here: nace So 

One, the VA is financing the edz- 


large scale. Veterans enrolled in uni- 
versities as graduate students. of 
psychology are financed toward the 
Ph.D. degree, while giving in return 
a considerable share of their time to 
practical clinical services to hospital- 
ized veterans and obtaining clinical 
training in so doing. The VA evi- 
dently intends to continue this train- 
ing program for many years ahead, 
thus adding hundreds of trained men 
to the professional supply. 

Two, clinical services are aspects of 
applied science which can remain 
healthy only as long as pure science, 
in the form of research, continues to 
flourish. The doctor’s theses and 
other research studies done in the 
field of personality study, tests, and 
therapy by VA clinical psychology 
students will for many years consti- 
tute an important share of the 
research program of American psy- 
chology, integrating Jaboratory and 
field approaches, as suggested earlier. 

Everywhere that one turns in 
schools, ‘courts, clinics, vocational 
centers, one may stumble on a clinical 
psychologist at work not only with 
tests and interview procedures, but 
also with therapeutic techniques of 
one or another type. The feeling is 
spreading, notably in our public 
schools, that not only the disturbed 
pupil, but the ordinary, normal pupil 
with ordinary, normal problems, is 


entitled to the best professional psy- 
chological guidance he can get. 
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J vere 1s No spAcE HERE TO MENTION 
developments in, those areas which 
border upon psychology but which 
are not as yet recognized as coming 
within it. Most important of all is 
parapsychology or psychical research, 
an area in which a number of psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and indeed 
biologists and physicists, have been 
conducting investigations. The ortho- 
dox world of science is, of course, 
unaware of the enormous quantity of 
well-controlled experimental work on 
telepathy and related problems. Since 
these data have “no right to exist,” 
they seldom appear in the journals 
read by the solemn and accredited 
world of science; the journals in which 
such research is being published are 
scarcely known to psychologists. 

It is sufficient to note that in this 
country and England several labora- 
tories are at work on the conditions 
under which telepathic phenomena 
occur, and a number of repeatable ex- 
periments, that is, experiments which 
can be repeated with confirmatory 
results by other investigators, are in 
the process of development. 

These data, just because they give 
a view of human nature so different 


from our standard view, are bound 
in time to place a new perspective on 
the meaning of human nature. A few 
years ago one might have thought it 
too late in world history for the re- 
sults of such experiments to make 
any radical change in practical human 
relations. Parapsychology, however, 
seems likely to offer us within a few 
years a few general principles about 
the mode of intercommunication be- 
tween man and man which may help 
us to understand more fully that deep 
reciprocity and interdependence of 
human beings upon which sound 
community relations must ultimately 
be based. 

This and other marginal fields bor- 
dering upon psychology seem to me 
to have immense significance for the 
future. The immediate tasks of the 
psychologists of this decade, however, 
are to find young men of warm and 
sturdy personalities, interested both in 
science and in application; to train 
them in all the perspectives and re- 
search methods of the day; to sensi- 
tize them, as they are being trained, 
to all the social needs which they can 
serve; and to give them a conception 
of the way in which psychology fits 
in with medicine, with education, 
with the social sciences, in achieving a 
better understanding of humanity’s 
predicament and of the need for ap- 
plied science in finding a way out. 


Rehabilitation by Self-Help 


F™ PEOPLE IN THIS AGE OF SPECIAL- 
ization would expect to obtain 
medical aid from a college sophomore, 
a meat market employe, or a radio 
repairman. 

Yet I recently saw these three sit- 
ting around a table in the Veterans 
Administration mental hygiene clinic 
in New York City helping to cure 
each other. 

The war put a great many men 
and women under such strains as 
they had never had to bear before, 
and they “cracked up.” Some did not 


show or know of this maladjustment 
until they had been discharged from 


military service—but they did then. 
Both groups are, in some ways, 
among the most intensely wounded 


of the war. No operation, no new 
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“wonder drug,’ no miracle of mod- 
ern prosthetics can aid them. Their 
task and their doctor’s is helping 
troubled minds to find themselves. 
Yet in this difficult field under mod- 
ern handling, the percentage of recov- 
eries is considerably higher than in 
medicine generally. : 

A grateful nation charged the 
Veterans Administration with caring 
for the soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who helped win the war. The VA 
mental hygiene program has become 
outstanding in the generally spectac- 
ular reorganization during the past 
two years under Major General Paul 
R. Hawley, recently retired as head 
of the VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. One integral part of 
that project is the use of group ther- 


apy, which may range from sup- 
portive, informational, or inspirational 
mental hygiene talks for those with 
mild symptoms to active patient par- 
ticipation of life-and-death seriousness 
when veterans ventilate their prob- 
lems in the group and receive group 
comments and interpretations. 

The New York City mental hy- 
giene clinic is one of VA’s show 
places. It was here that I was priv- 
ileged to see patients practice group 
therapy. Here the veterans talked 
through their problems with only an 
occasional nudge from a psychologist 
who sat in on the conversations. 
Actually the patients were curing 
themselves. 

One veteran had been a radio re- 
pair man for fifteen successful years 


‘ 
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before he joined the navy’s Seabees. 
After a wartime head injury, he suf- 
fered from headaches and had re- 
cently “blanked out” because of a 
combat association when he spilled a 
can of red paint. Another was a 
young Negro who had been in com- 
bat in Italy with the ground forces. 
He wanted to leave his underpaid 
job in his father’s Harlem meat 
market but hesitated because he felt 
a strong affection for the rest of his 
family. A third was a first generation 
American who had won a Purple 
Heart flying over the Japanese home- 
land in a B-29. He was having trouble 
readjusting to college work after his 
years in the army. 


Tue psycuovocist, on FIRST - NAME 
terms with all of them, began with 
a renewal of the radio man’s story 
of the paint incident. 

“You used to be so hesitant about 
talking, Joe. How do you account for 
your change at the last session?” 

The mechanic nervously lit a ciga- 
rette as he explained that his head- 
aches had been troubling him but he 
had never had his mind go “blank” 
before. Usually disinclined to talk 
about his case, he apparently had been 
frightened by his experience into a 
willingness to try anything that might 
help. As he progressed, he became 
less nervous, talked more freely, and 
stopped fumbling with his cigarette. 

“Something is wrong with me. The 
doctors don’t seem to find the an- 
swers. I don’t see how I can keep 
going with these headaches getting 
worse,” he concluded. 

“What do you think the doctors 
should do, Joe?” 

“Well, I’m not sure. Maybe I 
should spend some weeks in a VA 
hospital for a complete check-up.” 

“What sort of a check did you get 
when you came to VA?” 

“Oh, it was complete enough, I 
guess. The doctor even took X-ray 
pictures.” = 

“What did they show?” 

“There wasn’t any sign of a tumor, 
he told me.” 

“You still think something physical 
is causing the trouble, don’t you?” 

“Yes. They should be able to do 
something.” Joe.pressed his fingers 
against his forehead, shook his head. 
“Tt couldn’t hurt like that if there 
- wasn’t something the matter.” 
“What do yor think, Bob?” 


“Maybe there is something the mat- 
ter that doesn’t show up on the X- 
Tay. 

fie took a deep breath. “I wonder. 
1. didn’t like the way that civilian 
doctor acted when I talked to him.” 

The psychologist asked, “Why?” As 
Joe hesitated, he continued, “Who was 
that?” 

“The doctor I 
came here.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He sent me to VA. He acted as 
if the case was too ‘hot’ for him.” 

Again bringing the others into the 
discussion—an essential part of group 
therapy—the psychologist asked the 
meat market employe, “Why do you 
think Joe is worried about being re- 
ferred to VA?” 

Jim suggested that apparently Joe 
had already supplied the answer when 
he admitted he wondered whether his 
case was “hot.” 

“Do you think that is right?” 

“Not necessarily,” said Jim. “May- 
be the doc wanted to save Joe his 
cash. Could be, you know.” He 
smiled. 

Joe smiled, too. It was obvious that 
he was thinking over that angle. One 
could almost see him wondering if 
he had worried unduly. 

The psychologist, almost as if read- 
ing Joe’s mind, turned to the student 
again and asked. “Joe is entitled to 
VA treatments, you know, Bob. 
Should he take them?” 

“Sure. I’ve read in the papers that 
they're as good as you can get. Re- 
minds me of a guy in my old outfit 
who nad a lot of dough and went to 
private doctors. They operated on his 
leg two or three times. And when 
he didn’t seem to get over it right, 
they finally called in a specialist they 
said was the best man in the country 
for that kind of an operation. They 
had a hard time getting him and it 
cost plenty. He fixed Jack up all right. 
It turned out later the reason the doc- 
tor was so busy was because he was 
spending half his time at a VA hos- 
pital. Probably he would have done 
the operation in the first place if Jack 
had gone to VA.” 

“What do you think, Joe?” asked 
the psychologist. 

“T hadn’t thought of that. It’s a 
point.” Then after a pause, “You 
know, doctor, when I’m here you al- 
most talk me out of it. Then when I 
leave and have those headaches, 1 


went to before | 


just think what a mess I’m in.” 
Joe had just taken the first step to 
get out of his “mess.” He had begun 
to cooperate in the group therapy 
sessions. That conversation, which 
seemed to wander aimlessly, aired 
some of the buried problems which 


doctors believe are causing the 
troubles, whtch Joe thinks are 
physical. 


Thus these men’s thoughts—those 
on the surface and the more sub- 
merged ones, too—were tossed back 
and forth during the group therapy 
session by the men themselves. Much 
depended on the psychologist. Those 
in the VA clinic are experienced men. 
For example, the one that I saw at 
work also teaches psychology at New 
York University. ; 


Now, tow is 17, SERIOUSLY, THAT a 
group of mentally sick persons them- 
selves, untrained in either psychology 
or psychiatry, can help cure each 
other? 

Dr. Helen Campbell, a Swarthmore 
professor before the war and in 
charge of clinical psychology at the 
New York clinic since it opened in 
May 1946, explained it this way: 


A patient, in the first place, may ob- 
tain an insight into his difficulties if a 
fellow sufferer analyzes them, in many 
cases sooner and more effectively than 
if the psychologist himself told him. 
That is why many psychologists use the 
non-directive technique. 

Possibly even more important is what 
we call the socialization factor involved. 
Virtually all of the veterans here are 
suffering because of disturbed inter- 
personal relationships — trouble with 
their wives, children, parents, employers, 
teachers, or friends. Group therapy pro. 
vides a laboratory course in human re. 
lations. “ 

At these sessions, a patient may learn 
how to understand himself better. He - 
may practice new techniques in relation- 
ships. If he feels that these new attitudes 
work, he can apply them outside the 
clinic. For instance, if-there is an ag- 
gressive member who insists on talking 
all the time, the others in the group 
usually hold him down.-He learns better 
how to mingle with people. . 

Another important point—when the 
veteran sees that others too need mental 
assistance, he loses his sense of unique- 
ness. 


If proof is needed of the psycholo- 
gist’s importance in VA mental health — 
work, it is convincing to notice the 
number working in the New York 


clinic. Prior to General Hawley’s re- 


organization, not a single psychologist 
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was employed in any of the VA neu- 
ropsychiatric hospitals and it had no 
mental hygiene clinics. Now at least 
a hundred work in the New York 
clinic alone, and other hundreds 
across the nation. 


VereraNs WHO PARTICIPATE DAILY IN 
cooperative therapy at the mental 
hygiene clinic on the ninth floor at 
252 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
represent only a small segment of 
former servicemen needing treatment. 
Dr. Daniel Blain, chief of VA’s entire 
neuropsychiatric services, told me that 
at least 100,000 could well use help 
and yet only a fraction of them are 
now taking advantage of VA facil- 
ities. He believes that preventive 
medicine is infinitely better than 
curative; he would prefer to have 
veterans who feel they may “crack” 
visit a VA clinic before they actually 
do. 

Even the war-disturbed veteran 
comprises only a part of the still 
greater and ever growing mental 
bealth problem. Veterans belong to a 
special group for whom help has been 
provided. Some of them probably 
would have needed assistance, war or 
no war. But many would have gone 


_ along normally except for the strains 


of military service. 

Some mental cases, the VA recog- 
nizes, grow out of definite physical 
facts. For instance, amputees suffer 
a mental as well as a physical shock 
when they lose an arm or leg. Psy- 


_ chologists and psychiatrists recognize - 
_ this but most of this type of therapy. 
is handled outside the mental clinics. 


Vocational rehabilitation plays a 
large role in the over-all VA activities. 


Under the guidance of psychologists 


and psychiatrists,: veterans with physi- 
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- treatment, 


Drawings of the human figure constitute one of 
the tests used by VA psychologists, Distortions 


from 


reality highlight important individual 


thought processes, The male and female figures 


at left, 


obviously reminiscent of Popeye and 


SS Olive Oyl were produced by a patient diagnosed 
as 


“obsessive, 
Those below come out 


with incipient schizophrenia.” 
of a diagnosis of 


“neurotic depression.” 


/ 


cal disabilities are retrained for jobs 
which fit them better. 

The “hobby shop,” a few floors be- 
low the mental hygiene clinic in the 
New York City VA building, illus- 
trates one phase of rehabilitating the 
physically handicapped. Veterans, in- 
cluding amputees, go there to work 
at weaving, wood carving, and other 
tasks which attract their attention and 
at the same time the shop provides 
an outlet for the products of occupa- 
tional therapy. 

On the average, every day twenty 
veterans visit the hygiene clinic the 
first time for help in untangling their 
emotional difficulties. 

They move through a routine as 
exact and ordered as an assembly line. 


“First comes an on-the-spot decision as 


to whether their sickness grew out of 
military service. VA calls this determi- 
nation of the service-connection of the 
disability. In cases requiring mental 
hygiene, the widest possible latitude is 
extended within the limits of the law. 

A physical examination checks 
whether anything is wrong organ- 
ically.” Perhaps the illness has a 
physical cause. Patients requiring 
mental hygiene then have a_pre- 
liminary interview with a psychiatric 
consultant to explore possibilities of 
after which they meet 
members of the-clinical team that will 
treat them. 

All this requires from two to four 
hours. The effort is to give the veteran 
good care with a minimum of red 
tape and to make him realize that 
this is what he is getting. This last, 
the doctors stress, ae imperative in 
mental cases. 

The current patient load of the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn VA mental 
hygiene clinics is about eight hundred 


veterans. To treat them, there are the 
equivalent of forty full time psychi- 
atric teams. Thus, if a consultant 
works half time, another contributes 
enough so that together they represent 
a single team unit. 


Akt tHe MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC, THE 
psychiatric team consists of a psychi- 
atrist, a psychologist, two social work- 
ers, and two clerk-typists. Possibly 
this last pair represents a concession 
to bureaucracy, but it also means that 
the other members are freed from 
paper work which formerly hampered 
them. 

The psychiatrist makes a general ex- 
ploration of the veteran’s troubles. 
The social worker finds out about his 
background and explains what may 
be expected from him and what he 
may expect from the clinic. The psy- 
chologist decides what tests are to be 
given and, in many cases, works on 
the treatment. 

Psychologists and social workers, 
according to Dr. Campbell, are in no 
sense mere technical assistants to the 
psychiatrist. A feeling of collaboration 
is developed, the members of each 
group maintaining an equal attitude 
of responsibility for their patients. — 

Dr. Blain, a psychiatrist who set an 
outstanding wartime record in re- 
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habilitating merchant seamen “whose 
ships had been torpedoed or bombed, 
has paid special tribute to the psy- 
chologists’ role. He said: 


Psychologists are trained in certain 
elements which are omitted in the 
training of psychiatrists, just as psychi- 
atrists study some fields, like pathology, 
anatomy, and biochemistry, which are 
usually not part of the training of psy- 
chologists. The psychologist commonly 
is made acquainted with certain scien- 
tific methods, with statistics, and with 
factors necessary to proper quantitative 
evaluation, the science of measurement. 

These elements in his training make 
him a valuable team member who can 
contribute to investigation, evaluation, 
and surveys. 


Psycuoroeists WERE ASSIGNED DURING 
the war to many tasks of evaluating 
personalities and finding jobs into 
which men and women would best 
fit. Few agencies utilized them more 
than the Office of Strategic Services, 
and many OSS techniques now have 
been put to civilian use. 

Psychologists use the fairly new 
projective tests to probe the indi- 
vidual’s personality and determine, if 
possible, what is wrong. This is the 
diagnosis. Then they provide oppor- 
tunities, once the line of treatment 
has been defined, for the individual’s 
growth through psychotherapy. In 
this, they may use frank explanations 
of the veteran’s trouble in language 
that he can understand and thus 
eliminate his worries and doubts, or 
they may practice individual or group 
discussions. In this last classification 
falls group therapy. 

Both war and postwar handling of 
former servicemen provided a tre- 
mendous volume of human material 
never before available to the psycholo- 


gists. Given this opportunity, many. 


forms of diagnosis and of treatment 
have been evolved and others, little 
known before the war, have been 
adopted as standard practice. 

In addition to the more or less con- 
ventional intelligence tests, VA psy- 
chologists may choose any one of four 
projective approaches in their battery 
of tests. These are: ac: 


1 Ink blot tests developed by Her- 
_ man Rorschach in Switzerland some 
twenty years ago but not used ex- 
tensively by psychologists in this 
country until the war. The patient is 


asked to tell what he sees in ten 
standardized ink blots which comprise 
the test. There are unlimited interpre- 
tations of the ten cards, but through 
long experience psychologists - have 
found that personality types have cer- 
tain characteristic answers. For ex- 
ample, one blot which is commonly 
described as two men is apt to be 
called the ribs of a human being by a 
person suffering from a split person- 


ality. 


2 Sentence completion tests worked 
out by Dr. Henry Murray during his 
years with the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic and extensively applied to OSS 
candidates to determine their adjust- 
ments, their feelings, and their atti- 
tudes. 

The hundred sentences, divided so 
that the patient will not be overtired 
of testing by answering all of them at 
a time, yield important clues to his 
attitudes toward, for example, his 
mother, women generally, his supe- 
riors at work or in school, his own 
abilities and goals, his fears. 

The sentence completion tests of 
fifty questions are given with a ten- 
minute time limit. This means that 
the individual does not have time to 
consider each answer. He has to reach 
down into his subconscious for most 
of his replies and so cannot mask or 
hide his real feelings. Psychologists 
have found that it makes little differ- 
ence whether the incomplete sentence 
refers to “I” or to “Charlie” or “John.” 
The person almost without exception 
identifies himself with the situation. 


3 Thematic Apperception Tests 
(TAT), also used by Dr. Murray to 
evaluate OSS personnel. 

The patient is shown a series of 
pictures and asked to write a short 
story about each. In one, for instance, 
two heads are shown close together. 
Frequently they are seen romantically 
as a couple dancing or kissing. How- 
ever, in a recent case a psychologist 
obtained a clue to an underlying cause 
of a schizophrenic personality when 
they were described as being of the 
same sex. Another picture shows a 


girl carrying books while several men _ 


work in a field in the background. 
The story about this illustration some- 
times gives clues to the patient’s atti- 
tude toward women and also toward 
learning. 


4 A request to draw the human 


figure. Distortions from reality may 
highlight important thought processes 
of the individual. For example, it is 
significant whether a man draws the 
figure of a male or female first. Psy- 
chologists use this test to determine 
the masculinity-femininity — relation- 
ships of the individual. 


Recenriy, a VETERAN oF THE PactFic 
atoll battlefields who’ walked into the 
mental hygiene clinic complained of 
being nervous, restless, and unable to 
make up his mind. His conversation 
rambled but disclosed a_ belligerent, 
emotional individual. 

This patient’s replies to the sen- 
tence-completion tests, and the psy- 
chologist’s conclusions based gn them 
show how these diagnostic tools are 
used: 


I suffer most from . . self-con- 
sciousness, 

I often think about how . olga 
doing. 


When they turned him down for the 
job, Bill... . worried about himself. 

Joe was uneasy because ... . he was 
unsure of himself. 

Conciusion: This patient is basically 
insecure, having doubts about himself. 


He always wanted to be ... . great. 

Most people do not know’that I... . 
have quite an ego. 

He thinks of himself as . 
good. 

ConcLusion: He was over-compen- 
sated for his feeling of inadequacy by 
adopting an egocentric manner. 


dug DECLLY: 


It is embarrassing . . . to be misjudged 
and treated so. 

Every time he wasn’t invited, Ralph 
.... felt himself wronged. 

It is irritating to be . . . . misjudged. 

Conciuston: With little insight into 
his own behavior, the patient projects 
the cause to others. 


My family is... . just folks with . 


lots of faults. 

He was dominated by . . . . his 
mother. RT ree pene: 

Bob’s family was . . . . a jamboree of 
personalities and noise. 

Conciuston: His family is an im- 
portant source of his irritation. 


When the diagnosis was supported 
by-the Rorschach and the TAT, the 
veteran was hospitalized as a para- 
noid type. 


But only on the rarest occasions do 


the pieces fall so easily into a pattern. | 
More likely, for example, an indi-~ 
vidual will write: “The men who 


(Continued on page 36) 
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They Were Ready 


“MABEL A. STANFORD 


HEN I went To Norway A FEW MONTHS AGO FOR MY 

first visit since 1939, I found the country, from Oslo 
to the Arctic, awake and at work. During the occupation, 
Norway developed in secret a tremendous scheme of recon- 
struction. One official told me, “I was happily removed from 
my office for four years and had the time in my home to 
plan for the future activity of my department.’ He was 
cnly one of many who were ready, as soon as freedom came, 
to begin to shape a planned future for Norway. 

Today, with starvation stalking most of the war-stricken 
lands, the Norwegians are able to say, “No one need go 
hungry here this winter.” With many other areas in turmoil 
Norway has kept the familiar pattern of life for the thous- 
ands who returned from exile and war service. 

Norway has restored most of the communication and 
transportation systems which bind the long country together. 
Even in devastated Finnmark far to the north, they have 
rebuilt hundreds of the bridges, docks, lighthouses, and 
roads which the Germans systematically destroyed. 

-I heard people say again and again, “It must be done.” 
They were talking of the heroic restoration in the far north, 
the reestablishment of the entire school system which the 
Germans wrecked, the pressure of urgent problems of 
finance, currency, hospitals and medical care, bus and boat 
service to isolated communities, relations with other coun- 
tries. Norwegians have one objective, not to “restore” their 
common life to prewar levels, but to develop a happier and 
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healthier way of life for all the inhabitants of their country. 

In every town and city, new houses are going up, old 
buildings are under repair. There are all sorts of shortages, 
but the last scrap of material is put to good use. The docks 
are busy, the markets, stores, trains and buses crowded. 

I visited the “Norwegian Lidice,” the small fishing vil 
lage of Televaag on an island out of Bergen. The Germans 
utterly destroyed the village—burned every building, killed 
the livestock, scattered the inhabitants. 

Now the houses are being rebuilt, each larger and more 
comfortable than the original, and as rapidly as possible the 
survivors are being brought home.:Televaag has had the 
help of friendly groups throughout the world. 

From the south to Varanger fjord, from Skenivek to 
Kirkenes, I was greeted by the heartening sights and the 
cheerful sounds of rebuilding. I found Norway’s long, con- 
tinuous tradition intact. The Norwegians have walked the 
perilous road of war and postwar adjustment without falling 
into Europe’s slough of despond. The task confronting the 
nation when the enemy capitulated is only begun, but it is 
well begun. 


F ron ris HOPEFUL PICTURE NO ONE SHOULD CONCLUDE THAT 
the Norwegians no longer need help; but so far as any 
people can, they are helping themselves. Their eyes are on 
the future, and they are prepared to pay for progress toward 
their goal in the honest coin of patience, toil, and self-denial. 
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Trondheim’s open air market at King Olaf’s pillar 
sells local flowers and fjord strawberries rather 
than the oranges and bananas of prewar years 


While Norway is safeguarding 
her patterns of life, she is also 
experimenting with new ways. 
The operation of the new 
deep-freeze fish plant at 
Tromsoe is. being watched 
eagerly as it may revolutionize 
the export methods of one of 
the country’s chief industries 


Bodoe, a port beyond the Arctic Circle, is rising from its ruins like San Francisco after the earthquake. ~ 
Old German barracks supply the chief building material 


Mail and supply boats are the only links the _fisher- 
men of the Lofoten Islands have with the outside world 


Part of restored Televaag, 
condemned by the Ger- 
mans to the fate of Lidice. 


Aid for the USA 


We could turn our back, perhaps, on the call for help from Europe’s 


270,000,000 people, but what about the return from them which we need? 


4hey CALL FOR HELP THAT HAS COME 

to us from Europe is a plea to 
preserve political freedom as well as 
to restore the means of prosperity. 
Economic aid has political overtones: 
but economic aid graduated by politi- 
cal and military necessity will fail of 
its purpose. We cannot fight com- 
munism by politically timed hand- 
outs. This will not give “assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want.” Nor will it create in 
our own land the spirit that will make 
us the organizing center of a prosper- 
ous world and the bulwark of poli- 
tical freedom. A negative attitude, 
prompted by fear, and grudgingly 
calculated in a spirit of hostility, will 
have reactions on our own community. 

On the other hand, aid to Europe 
given positively and constructively by 
calculations of economic productivity 
will return political dividends. ‘This 
is a critical turning point in the long 
run foreign policy of the United 
States. It is even more important that 
we should act for the right reasons 
than that we should act rightly. We 
ought not to forget that mercy (which 
has the same root as commerce) 
blesses him that gives as well as him 
that takes. 

The levels of subsistence aimed at, 
in all the “relief” proposals for west- 
ern Europe, are low; but the degree 
of effort they demand from tired and 
disheartened workers in these stricken 
lands is great. If the production tar- 
gets that have been set for them are 
not attained, or if the iron curtain 
does not lift, or when lifted, discloses 
that the granary is bare, or if prices 
do not fall from.their present levels, 
further aid must be asked from the 


United States—or Europe must sink — 


lower in the scale of existence. 


This is a sad commentary on the 


Atlantic Charter) War, waged first 
on the military, then on the economic 
and political, and. again on the mili- 
tary level with new and more de- 
structive weapons, has over the last 
thirty years ruined Europe’s capacity 
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to act as the organizing center of our 
civilization, and destroyed western 
Europe’s ability to feed and clothe 
itself without outside aid. What R. H. 
Tawney said twenty years ago about 
the wars that brought the medieval 
world to ruin now reads like a pro- 
phetic comment on our own times: 


Mankind, it seems, hates nothing as 
much as its own prosperity. Menaced 
with an accession of riches which would 
lighten its toil, it makes haste to re- 
double its labors, and to pour away the 
perilous stuff, which might deprive of 
plausibility the complaint that it is poor. 

Applied to the arts of peace, the new 
resources commanded by Europe during 
the first half of the sixteenth century 
might have done something to exorcise 
the specters of pestilence and famine, 
and to raise the material fabric of civili- 
zation to undreamed-of heights. Its 
rulers, secular and ecclesiastical alike, 
thought otherwise. When pestilence and 
famine were ceasing to be necessities 
imposed by nature, they reestablished 
them by political art., The sluice which 
they opened to drain away each new 
accession of superfluous wealth was war. 


Drawing on some older wisdom, 
Mr. Tawney added a comment from 
Erasmus, worth pondering today: 

“Of all the birds,” wrote the sharp- 
est pen of his age, “the eagle alone has 
seemed to wise men the type of royalty 
—not beautiful, not musical, not fit 
for food, but carnivorous, greedy, 
hateful to all, the curse of all, and, 
with its great powers of doing harm, 
surpassing them in its desire of doing 
its. 

Prrsars rr 1s as WELL NOT TO LINGER 
over the fact that we have chosen 
this predatory bird as our national 


symbol. It is better to recall the word 


arsenal, which we used so freely in 
connection with democracy during the 
war. Originally, that word meant a 
workshop or factory, a center of the 
mechanical arts. 

The United. States now has the 
capacity to be the arsenal of the free 


world. It could create in other coun- 


tries the capacity to buy and sell from 


> 


_—the English tradition of 


us in two-way trade. The know-how 
of Americans is their greatest pro- 
ductive asset; but the most efficient 
factory cannot function without cus- 
tomers. Our best customers need not 
only food and fuel till they can dig 
for themselves; they need a stock of 
materials to work on, machines to 
process the materials, and_ technical 
help in setting up the machines and 
organizing modern layouts. 

They cannot eat gold or weave cloth 
out of paper. Nor can they recreate 
their productivity out of doles. The 
proposal to set up a U. S. Corporation 
for European Reconstruction contains 
a valuable idea: Is it technical eff- 


ciency which America has to offer to 
the world? 


Bor wns 1s an wea THaT Must BE 
freed of any hint of dictation or domi- 
nation. Technical efficiency does not 


-necessarily connote political wisdom. 
. The technicians-are good servants of 


society but poor masters. The task 
before us is to negotiate, like good 
neighbors, effective means of helping 
our friends and allies without inter- 
fering in their family affairs ‘or pa- 
tronizing their poverty. 

The United States has not come to 
its affluence by moral superiority. Its 
people do not differ from their Euro- 
pean forbears in any marked mental 


or physical characteristics, except that - 
they have had the good luck to be . 


born in a richly endowed country 
with resources so organized as to give 
opportunity to the common man. 
America means something. The 
Revolution and the framing of the 
Constitution expressed principles of 
political liberty and economic oppor- 
tunity that have proved themselves in 


practice. Americans of the present | 


generation have inherited the fruits 
of this social experiment—the larger 
number of them, or at least of their 


fathers and grandfathers, having come _ 


into the inheritance by adoption. Into 
the experiment went ingredients from 
many European struggles for liberty 
the 
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mon law and parliamentary democ- 
racy, the French tradition of liberty 
and equality, Irish independence and 
Scottish industry, along with German, 
Polish, Scandinavian, Slavic contribu- 
tions to the Revolution and to the 
formative period of the Union. 
Every movement towards freedom 
in Europe in the nineteenth century 
added its quota—the Italian immi- 
grants who came after Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, as well as the Carl Schurzs. 
We are what we are because of this 
outpouring from Europe. 


W « can BE PROUD oF WHAT GENERA- 
tions of Americans have done and 
we must cling to what is different in 
our society—to the tolerance of creeds, 
and the intolerance of caste, to the 
equal opportunity in our schools, and 
the diversity of our economic enter- 
prise. But this should not lead us to 
strike the attitude of the Pharisee. 

Other peoples—the Danes and the 
Swiss, for example—have created for 
themselves a way of life that com- 
pares with our own, out of far 
scantier resources. The exuberant 
productivity of America is an achieve- 
ment to wonder at, but it would not 
have been possible except in a vast 
area of abundant resourees. In the 
past we have often abused that rich- 
ness, exploiting our heritage in what 
John Muir was moved to describe as 
“a gobble-gobble economy.” 

We have been content to watch 
wind and water erode fertile fields 
into arid wasteland while elsewhere 
we were transforming deserts into 


productivity by harnessing nature. We | 


have drawn recklessly upon oil and 
mineral reserves. 

We have plunged boldly, and on 
the whole we have won our gambles, 
though sometimes the costs have been 
heavy. The magnificence of our ven- 
tures still astonishes, and often ap- 
palls, those who must ration them- 
selves more carefully. 

We have been free, till now, also 
of the strategic cares that have 
burdened Europe. The handful of 
people in thirteen eastern states who 
spread across a continent trace their 
history as that of a moving frontier. 
Along that frontier there was no room 
for disputed claims. 


If the locomotive had not pierced 


the mountain, barriers and _ given 
Horace Greeley the opportunity for 
his bon mot, New England sea cap- 


tains would have been right with their 
rivals from old. England on the sea- 
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tronuers of trade and_ settlement. 
Caleb Cushing prayed that he might 
be divinely prevented from entertain- 
ing “the idea of cooperating with the 
British Government in . . . upholding 
the base cupidity and violence and 
high-handed infraction of all law, 
human and divine, ‘hich have char- 
acterized the operation of the British, 
individually and collectively, in the 
seas of China;” but John Quincy 
Adams had no illusions about “the 
arrogant and insupportable preten- 
sions of China,” and it was not very 
long before Caleb Cushing himself 
reported that, after he had expressed 
himself “with extreme plainness and 
frankness,” and relieved himself of 
“all the harsh things which needed 
to be said,” he had obtained by treaty 
“complete, equal, and impartial parti- 
cipation” in all the advantages and 
privileges secured, or to be secured, 
by any other nation in China. 

We should remember also that the 
development of our continent was al- 
ways part of the world market. In 
the beginning, New England exported 
grain and the southern states ex- 
ported tobacco. Alexander Hamilton 
had written that “the extensive culti- 
vation of cotton can perhaps hardly 
be expected, but from the previous 
establishment of domestic manufac- 
tories of the article;” but within a 
generation the industrial demands of 
Lancashire had begun to open. a 
market that grew steadily throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

The wheat, and later the corn-fed 
hog products of the Middle West, 
silver of the Rocky Mountain states, 
and in our own time the prunes and 
raisins of California, have found im- 
portant outlets in Europe. At the 
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moment the United States govern. 
ment is preventing a disastrous de- 
cline in prune and raisin prices by 
buying tens of thousands of tons for 
European relief—quantities that in 
more normal times went to Europe 
(mainly to Britain) by way of trade. 

The settlement and economic de- 
velopment of the United States were 
hastened not only by the expanding 
markets offered to the new areas of 
production, but also by the European 
capital which was borrowed to build 
railroads and develop minerals. La- 
borers for farm and factory came 
largely from Europe also. 


Tre SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
was never a cause of anxiety as long 
as the seas were patrolled by a power 
with which war became less and less 
likely. We have never had conscrip- 
tion in peaceful times, and have been 
able with impunity to let our mili- 
tary and naval establishments run 
down for long decades at a time. This 
golden age is over. 

Formerly we could, when necessary, 
mobilize our power in leisurely fash- 
ion. Secure behind the oceans, we 
could rely upon time being available 
to start our war preparations from 
scratch. In two world wars we have 
come in to deliver the final blows 
after other peoples had sustained the 
first assaults. 

These wars quickened in tempo. In 
the first we had nearly three years, 
in the second not much over two 
years, before the shooting war started 
for us. We shall have less time, less 
stalwart allies, and less ocean insula- 
tion if we ever face another war. 

For reasons of sheer self-preserva- 
tion, therefore, we are bound to exert 
ourselves to create, as far as lies with- 
in our power, a prosperous peace- 
loving and free world. The peoples 
from whom we sprang, and from 
whom we first drew our love of 


liberty, are capable still of doing what 


they did earlier. We have good allies 
to the south of us, and in the British 
dominions whose way of life is closest 
of all to our own. 

If we can lend a hand to set 
western Europe on its feet again, the 
kind of world in which economic 
enterprise and political liberties can 
flourish will be a reality. But if 
Europe is lost in a wilderness of regi- 
mentation, we shall have to follow 
Colonel McCormick’s Chicago Tri- 
bune and revert to the philosophy 
and habits of the caveman. 
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Nothing to be debated in the current Congress more closely touches 


American homes and lives than the proposal here discussed pro and con. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING? 
This Educator Says “Yes” 


eee long held that the average 

boy graduating from high school at 
seventeen or eighteen is too young for 
college. My experience of the past two 
years, with our campus wholly dom- 
inated by returned war veterans, has 
strengthened that conviction. The 
youngster just out of secondary school, 
attempting to compete with his more 
mature classmates has had little op- 
portunity to develop the qualities of 
leadership which college should give 
him. He is the forgotten man of to- 
day. 

The veterans, on the other hand. 
are getting more from college and 
giving more to it than any group of 
undergraduates I have known during 
more than three decades at Rutgers 
University. Their training and experi- 
ence have served to establish ob- 
jectives, to crystalize their thinking, 
to give them an appreciation of the 
opportunities of higher education. 
They do an infinitely better job in 
the classroom and also in extracur- 
ricular activities, including athletics, 
than do their younger brothers. 

Their attitude and their achieve- 
ments recently led me to write a 
book, “Son of 'To-morrow,” (West- 
minster Press) in which I suggested 
that after finishing high school a boy 
either take a job for a year or two or 
enlist in the armed forces for eighteen 
months before college entrance. The 
book has caused widespread contro- 
versy. Many educators have approved 
it, many have criticized it. The chief 
arguments against the book’s thesis 
are, (1) that there is a vast difference 
between wartime and peacetime train- 
ing and that a boy now going into 
service would face many temptations 
which would serve to weaken his 
moral stamina; and (2) that youth 
would become. military-minded and 
our country an aggressor nation. 

To the second contention I can only 
say that the veterans now on our 
campus are the most peace loving 
- group of students we have ever had. 
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In answer to the first, I should like to 
tell the stories of John and Jerry. 
John is now twenty years old. He 
was eighteen when he entered college, 
a harum-scarum, irresponsible, party 
loving boy, who had been thoroughly 
“spoiled” at home. His scholastic 
record was so poor that he withdrew 
before the end of the semester to 
avoid flunking out. People shook their 
heads when he went to training camp. 
The Army would ruin him, they said. 
He spent six months with the oc- 
cupation-forces in Japan and came 
back physically improved and morally 
intact. Somewhere along the way he 
grew up, he explained, and women 
and parties just weren't. in the new 
picture. He minded his own business, 
and no one thought the less of him 
because of it. John returned to the 
campus a chemistry major and has 
now shifted to business administra- 
tion. This peacetime veteran is doing 
a good job at college. 
a) came IS A DIFFERENT TYPE. HE WAs AN 
outstanding student, a potential cam- 


pus leader, except for his excessive. 


shyness and reserve. He resented his 
call to service at the end of his 
sophomore year, considering it un- 
necessary and a complete waste of his 
time. He planned to continue after 
college with graduate work for his 
Ph.D. and every week counted. But 
he told me when he returned from 
Germany that his service experience 
had meant more to him than his two 
years in college. He had rubbed el- 
bows with all kinds of young men 
from all parts of the country. He had 
learned what they thought about, 


‘what their ambitions were. And he 


had become “a good mixer.” 
There were many temptations, he 
admitted; women, drinking, playing 


the black market, stealing — many . 


more possible pitfalls than at college 
or at home. But he had decided when 
he sailed for Germany that he would 
go straight. He kept to his decision 


and is a better man for it. He is in 
favor of universal training. 

I asked him about boys without his 
education and family background. He 
said that a great deal depended upon 
the boy .himself. If he was weak, he 
succumbed to temptation; if he was 
strong, he resisted. Some of the clean- 
est men he knew came from poor 
homes and had never attended high 
school; some of the worst “rounders” 
were ex-college students. The right 
kind of officer exerted great influence 
for good, he added. 

The President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Universal Training recom- 
mends in its report: “(1) The selec- 
tion of men of character as command- 
ing officers of the several camps; (2) 
the selection, and proper training in 
the problems of an eighteen-year-old, 
of the officers and noncommissioned - 
ofcers who will take part in. the 
training.” This I believe to be essen- 
tial. 

Our youth of today are exposed to 
temptation everywhere; in high 
school, in factories, on athletic fields, 
in offices, on college campuses. Sooner 
or later they must break away from 
mother’s apron strings and live their 
own lives. And under what better 
conditions can they make the break 
than in a training camp in the com- 
pany of their peers, under the wise — 
leadership of men specially prepared 
to understand their problems? - 


M vy experience wit YourH HAS 1N- 
cluded thirty-four years on a college 

campus, ten years as associate director — 
of a summer camp in Maine, and one 
year as deputy judge of the juvenile 
court of Union County, New Jersey. 
I have dealt with all sorts of boys — 
and young men ranging in _age © 
from ten to thirty. My faith in 


obligations. I do not fear the effect of 
military training on today’s youth. If 
they know what is expected of them, 
and why, they will play their part as 
adequately as did millions of their 
older brothers in World War II. And 
just as these oldsters are better men 
because of their experiences, so the 
youngsters as a result of their train- 
ing, will be better qualified to fulfill 
the responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship. 

I feel there can be no question as 
to the health benefits to be derived 
from the proposed program. The 
trainee will follow a wholesome 
schedule, with good food, regular 
hours, plenty of exercise. Physical de- 
fects will be corrected. Outdoor life 
and physical training will build up 
the boys’ bodies, and establish habits 
of fitness which should continue in 
later years. A healthy boy is usually 
happy and responsive. The proposed 
program should make healthy young- 
sters of thousands of boys who are 
now suffering from disabilities of 


which they may not be aware. A Photos from Harris & Ewing 
young man cannot realize his full To help men in training to “get fit” coming before me as a juvenile judge 
ee id Spas Oe the army prescribes were due to improper home environ- 
sound, Universal training will serve ME SEERA ihc ment. Boys in their middle teens were 
to make him so. _ permitted to run wild because their 

In camp, the trainee will be under ° 


; : ed ge parents did not or could not control 
strict but intelligent discipline. The 


them. 
See r poiee line in ue ne a Men in the experimental UMT unit _ At our college, the vast majority of 
ay 1S, elleve, One of our biggest at Fort Knox, Ky., spend much ot the students summoned to the dean’s 


problems. Ninety percent of the cases their off-duty time in this study hall 


office for infraction of rules are handi- 
capped by the lack of home discipline. 
The root of the trouble is the doting 
mother or the dominating father. The 
youngsters need to get away, to de- 
velop independence of thought and 
action, to stand on their own feet. 
They can do so under the proposed 
plan of universal training. And what 
a release it would be to tens of 
thousands of them! 

All those included in the program 
would have to make emotional ad- 
justments in new surroundings and oe 
under strange conditions. But that is 
a part of their education, a factor in 
their growth. The average eighteen- 
year-old adjusts himself fairly easily. 
He is willing to go along with others 
of his age so long as there is no dis) ~ 
crimination and no favoritism. Parents 
send their eight-year-old sons to camp ; 
and their fourteen-year-old sons to s 
boarding school and believe they are 
acting wisely. If these children can 
adjust to new situations, why not the 
youth in his late teens? . 


oe imy 


Universal Military Training? 


There. is no questioning the fact 
that the shy youngster, the boy who 
has been too delicately nurtured, may 
have a hard time of it. (He is almost 
certain to have a hard time wherever 
he goes.) But the program calls for 
the assistance of trained psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and chaplains. Trainees 
with personal problems will be part 
of their job. 

Some of the boys will be unhappy 
—that is to be expected. But I believe 
that before the period of training 
ends, most of them will find them- 
selves, and that in itself will be an 


educational achievement. As a result 
of his experience, the boy will be 
better prepared to meet the require- 
ements of a job or of college. 

Jerry, mentioned earlier in this 
article, learned to become a “mixer” 
during his period of service. The same 
opportunity will be presented the 
trainees under universal training. 
They will be in close association with 
rich boys, poor boys, and boys neither 
rich nor poor. Their horizons will be 
broadened, their knowledge of human 
nature enlarged. And further, as the 
report of the President’s Commission 
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points out, the program “would bring 
together young Americans from all 
parts of the nation to share a common 
experience and to fulfill a common 
obligation to their country, thus con- 
tributing to national unity, the found- 
ation of our security.” 


We usr Nor Lose sIGHT OF THE 
fact that the proposed program would 
offer unprecedented opportunities for 
vocational guidance. The commission 
recommended that the individual test- 
ing now used in the armed forces be 
supplemented by “vocational aptitude 
tests which could, together with the 
(Continued on page 38) 


This Educator Says “No” 


M* INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE. EDITOR 
stated that both articles dealing 
with universal military training “must 
definitely be limited to the educa- 
tional pluses and minuses, and not 
attempt to go into the matter of na- 
tional security.” It is necessary to 
state, however, that neither this writer 
nor any educational group or organi- 
zation with which I am acquainted, 
would oppose compulsory peacetime 
training if we believed that it would 
make any recognizable contribution 
to our national security or to world 
peace. Unfortunately, on this question 
our military leaders are not free to 
speak unless they favor U.M.T. 

The President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Universal Training admitted 
that the program cannot be justified 
en grounds other than military ne- 
cessity. I quote from the report: 


The commission considered first 
whether a program of universal training 
could be supported solely on the basis 
of its possible contribution to the na- 
tion’s health, education, and spiritual de- 
velopment. It has been our judgment 
that, if these were the only benefits to 
be derived from such a program, they 
could be secured more surely and more 
appropriately through a strengthening 
of existing public and private agencies 
in these fields rather than by a separate 
system of universal training. 


In commenting on the ‘health as- 
pects of U.M.T. the commission rec- 
ognized frankly that “no six-month 
training period can possibly make up 
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for the failures of our society to pro- 
vide proper medical care and the 
other elements of sound health during 
the first eighteen years of a person’s 
life.” Commenting further on the 
health aspects of the program: 


We conclude, therefore, that the net 
effect of this program on the general 
health would be distinctly on the posi- 
tive side. It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, (1) that a program of 
this kind could not be justified on that 
basis alone, (2) that its benefits will 
be limited, and (3) that the same ad- 
vantages could be provided in other 
ways by the civilian community if there 
were a will to do so and if adequate 
funds were provided for the purposes. 


In considering the moraf aspects of 
U.M.T., it was stated: a 


We must admit at once that a serious 
moral problem is presented by the very 
removal of a boy of eighteen from the 
normal influences ‘of his home, church, 
school, and local comunity, and his com- 
parative isolation in a camp with large 
numbers of other men under an en- 
tirely new and different environment. 


As to educational advantages, the 
commission declared: 


No one would advocate such a ven- 
ture [U.M.T.] purely with conventional 
educational objectives in view, or would 
argue that such objectives could not 
far better be attained by the equivalent. 
amount of time spent elsewhere. 


Clearly, those who seek to sell 


U.M.T. to the American public on 


the basis of what it would do for the 
health, education, and morals of the 
nation’s male youth, will have to look 
elsewhere than to the report of the 
President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training for their justifica- 
tion. 

The commission went even further 
in indicating how alien to American 
ideals is the whole concept of com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime 
when it stated: 


For reasons already given, this pro- 
gram should only continue for as long 
as military necessity requires it. When 
this necessity ceases through the hoped- 
for growth of a world with a real in- 
ternational order and an effective United 
Nations, it should be quickly abandoned 
since it has no proper place in American 
life [italics mine] except to the extent 
that national security and our world 
obligations demand it. 


The commission admits that 
U.M.T. “has no proper place in 
Amercan life” and exhorts us to get 
rid of it at the earliest practicable 
date. But if this plan is put into 
effect, there will be important vested 
interests to protect it, including the 
many thousands of army officers 


~occupying the “temporary higher 4 


rank” recommended by the commis- 
sion for those assigned to the pro- 
gram. Most important of all in pro- 
tecting the permanency of U.M.T. 
would be the powerful propaganda 
arm of the War Department itself. 


The commission did not have access 
to House Report No. 1073, released 
July 24, 1947 (nearly two months 
after its own report) by the Publicity 
and Propaganda Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Department and entitled 
“Investigation of Participation of 
Federal. Officials of the War Depart- 
ment as it Relates to Universal Mili- 
tary Training.” The members of the 
sub-committee, all of whom signed 
the document, are: Forest A. Harness, 
chairman; James W. Wadsworth, 
Henry J. Latham, Carter Manasco, J. 
Frank Wilson. Let me quote from 


that report: | gu 


Your committee reports that, on the 
basis of hearings held on June 20 and 
July 24, 1947, the evidence shows that 


the War Department is using govern- 
ment funds in an improper manner for. 


propaganda activities supporting com- 
pulsory military training, or what is 
commonly referred to as “universal mili- 
tary training”. ... The use of federal 
funds for the purpose of influencing 
legislation is unlawful under section 201, 


title 18 of the United States Code. We 


have, therefore, brought these matters 
to the attention of the Department of 
Justice, with a request that the Attorney 


General, at once, initiate proceedings to 
stop this unauthorized and illegal ex- 


Sane would be gullible indeed who 


ted the Deparment of pester 


ce 


cally designed to prepare 


.. . such training should be of a predominantly military character and specifi- 
him for service in one of the armed forces.”—Front 


the report of The President's Advisory Commission on Universal Training. 


to take any effective steps in this mat- 
ter. Many educators hold, with this 
writer, that once we adopt U.M.T. it 
will be virtually impossible to termi- 
nate it—regardless of its effect on the 
education, health, and morals of our 
youth, or on American ideals. 


Bor rire are ore asPECTS OF THE 
plan that should give us pause. I 
submit that the commission’s proposal 
would almost surely result in federal 
military control of American second- 
ary and higher education. The report 
suggests, for example, that funds be 
allocated to universal training to pro- 
vide educational aid to as many as 
45,000 trainees, all of them selected by 
the military authorities. Thus the 
armed forces would obtain first call 
on the nation’s finest and most capa- 


ble male youth. The President’s com- 


mission even proposes to select train- 


ees and give them financial aid in 


preparing for the ministry, presum- 
ably to assure the Army an adequate 


supply of military-minded chaplains, 


at the same time helping soften oppo- 
sition of church groups to U.M.T. 
Among the options open to the 
trainee, following his six months in 
_ military camp, is that of college at- 
tendance accompanied by enrollment 
in the ROTC. This would virtually 


require every college enrolling male 
students to maintain an ROTC unit. 
Personally, I have no objection to 
ROTC on a strictly voluntary basis. 
My objection is to a scheme under 
which the colleges would find it ne- 
cessary to maintain an ROTC unit 
in order to exist, and the War De- 
partment could exercise control over 
the colleges, through its power to 
eliminate a ROTC unit whenever it 
chose to do so. 

The commission argues that the 
scheme would not mean military con- 
trol of educational institutions, but 
its argument is not convincing. The 
commission report states: 


. . . the special courses under the 
second educational option would be reg- 
ular ones of the institution he was at- 
tending which had been approved by 
the Secretary of War [italics mine] as 
meeting the requirements of the Army 
and would not be courses which had 
been developed by the War Department 
and unwillingly forced upon an educa- 
tional institution. However, the War 
Department and educational institutions 


should work together in the develop- 


ment of courses which might serve e the 
purposes of both. 


The commission Sie! as the first — 


item in its eight-point program for xe 
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Charity Taught Me 


H' MIGHT HAVE STEPPED OUT OF A 

Rembrandt canvas as he entered my 
office — tall, gray-bearded, stoop - shoul- 
dered, a tragic face illumined by intense 
and somber eyes. His beard swept down 
over .a buttoned fur coat that reached 
from neck to ankle. 
October day. 

“This is Mr. Hyman Solomon,” said 
my secretary. “He was turned down at 
the admission desk because Miss Rhati- 
gan thought he was able to pay a private 
doctor.” 

Like other charitable clinics, the Bos- 
ton Dispensary inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of each “new patient,” being 
obligated to accept none who could 
afford private medical service. As di- 
rector of the dispensary, I had made the 
rule that any applicant who protested 
against rejection should see me person- 
ally. There were perhaps two such cases 
a week, 

The girl handed me his admission 
record. There were the name and ad- 
dress; age, sixty-six; married; three 
young children; occupation, sewing- 
machine operator; complaint, persistent 
cough. On the card was written: “T.D.” 
eyvearsetur coat.) 

“Would you mind telling me a little 
about your family and why you came 
tc us here?” 

“I arrived in Boston two years ago. 
When cold weather comes, I cough. 
Last winter we had still some savings. 
They are gone now. In Kiev I. was a 
teacher. Here I must work a machine. 
I get tired, but I must earn. A doctor 
might help me.” He went on more 
slowly, speaking with accent but in good 
English. “The children are our grand- 
children. My son and his wife were 
killed in a pogrom. Neighbors saved the 
children. They are ours now.” 

_ Those were sweatshop days for gar- 
ment workers, long before unionization. 
I knew what tailors’ wages were, and 
the long slack periods. I spoke: 

“Mr. Solomon, we would like to help 
you if we can. Iam afraid that your 
fur coat gives the impression that you 
have money.” 

I saw his eyes kindle. I saw, too, that 
the fur showed signs of decay and of 
repair. He lifted his head. Beginning at 


It was a mild 


the neck, he undid button after button: 
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with care. Then with dignity he spread 
the front fur wide open. 

He had no coat under it. No shirt. 
Only an undershirt. 

“It was my father’s” he said. 

After more than thirty years, the 
sorrow and dignity of the man are sharp 
in my memory. I learned then, if never 
before, that in “dispensing charity,” even 
medical charity, we are operating upon 
the souls of human beings. 


Tut Boston DisPENSARY STORY BEGAN 
with a fur coat, but it didn’t end there. 
On that particular day, Hyman Solomon 
was sick, needed a doctor, had no money 
and (as he told me later) after his wife 
had besought him for a week to go to 
the clinic, he had steeled himself to “bow 
his head.” 

Appreciating his  sensitiveness and 
knowing how doctors, (who, as in most 
such clinics, received no pay for their 
services) might react to the sight of that 
fur coat, I went upstairs for a brief chat 
with the medical man who was to see 
him. Clearly, the help of charity was 
necessary, but the blow of charity had 
tc be countered by personal fellowship. 
Then the doctor and Mr. Solomon and 
(still more) the medical social worker 
carried the story on. Within four months 
the cough was gone and this scholar in 
three Oriental languages, as he turned 
cut to be, had been found a job in a 
library and—to his joy—a week end 
Opportunity to teach in a Sabbath School. 

Here began the second lesson. Within 
a little less than two years, we had 


started at the Boston Dispensary a Pay ° 


Clinic, where the doctors were paid for 
their time and the patients themselves 
paid enough to cover the cost of the 
service (except the general overhead); 
and where, because there was money to 
spend, we could insure the physician’s 
regular attendance, employ enough 
skilled assistance for him, and limit the 
number of patients so as to do an effi- 
cient professional job. I had become 


convinced that the medical needs of all 
the people who “couldn’t afford a doc- 
tor” could not be met by charity. The 
pay clinic was not a complete substitute 
for charity, for there were people that 
could not pay anything at all, and still 
other people who could afford office fees 
but not major illness at home or in 
a hospital. ~But the pay clinic could 
shunt some persons from the charity 
road. 

More pay clinics were set going at the 
Boston Dispensary. They are still run- 
ning. Some other institutions followed. 
Through the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation during the early Twenties 
and later of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
I had opportunty to help several get 
started in New York and Chicago. But 
they ran up against an obstacle which 
scamped their growth or even prevented 
their being born —the opposition of 
physicians because of the alleged com- 
petition of pay clinics. 

The pay clinics, however, had a by- 
product which, like the dyes and drugs 
distilled from coal, has sometimes proved 
more valuable than the product itself. 
They focused the attention of their doc- 
tors and administrators on what nobody 
had time for in the old-fashioned charity 
clinics—the efficient rendering of medi- 
cal services, the establishment and en- 
forcement of medical and administra- 
tive standards. Some of the clinics con- 
nected with first rank medical schools 
did the same thing. They didn’t call 
themselves pay clinics, although they 
salaried their key doctors and some of 
their patients were charged more than 
nominal fees, 


Here was tHe start oF GROUP MEDICAL 
practice under non-profit auspices, 
which has gone far towards supplying 


the best of medical service for the pa-- 


tients and the best of professional oppor- 
tunities for physicians. Parallel to this 
has been private group practice, from 
the Mayo Clinic down, especially in the 
Midwest. ahs 


T thought of the fur coat last spring. 


The president of the American Hospital 
Association was testifying in favor of 


Senator Taft’s “Health Bill,” and in 


defending the Means Test as 


part of 
that program, he said: 


SURVEY GRAPHIC _ 
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The Means Test is nothing more than 
a simple process for determining whether 
an individual is financially able to meet 
the cost of necessary care, and for in- 
suring that aid will reach the individual 
Hyenceds. .6., 

Doctors and hospitals apply Means 
Tests every day in determining whether 
needy patients shall receive medical or 
hospital care without charge, or at par- 
tial cost. Community chest contribu- 
tions, gifts, and charitable endowments 
for hospital care run into huge amounts 
every year. These charitable funds are 
intended for the care of persons whose 
low income makes it impossible for 
them to meet the cost of medical and 
hospital care. Hospitals have been quietly 
using various sorts of Means Tests to 
determine which of their patients are 
most in need of such financial assistance. 
There is no reason in these cases for 
any outrage of personal feelings. The 
practice is accepted as a fine expression 
of charitable purpose applied in worthy 
manner. 


Of course the practice of the Means 
Test is “accepted” by those who apply 
it. And given the situation of most hos- 
pitals, their officers have had to apply 
it. Nobody should blame them for that. 
How clearly this hospital administrator 
sees the outside of the fur coats! 

I am not opposed to charity. I have 
administered charity and learned that it 
can be necessary and useful, but I have 
learned something more. Charity taught 
me its own limitations. One of these 
limitations is financial. There never has 
been nor ever will be enough charity— 
private or public — to solve any really 
big -social problem: education; old age; 
unemployment; medical care. Another 
limitation is spiritual. The giver may 
feel a stimulating gratification, the re- 
cipient a rewarding gratitude. = 

But neither of these sentiments makes 
up for the stigma which the vast ma- 
jority associate with receipt of charity. 
This disadvantage is at its minimum 
when the charity is private and _per- 
sonal, but the trend in our times has 
been overwhelmingly towards adminis- 
tration through organizations. 


W) tein rue past FEW Montus I Have 
seen a_ revealing instance of _ this 
trend in the hospital field. The state of 
Maryland has just adopted the policy of 
paying non-government hospitals full 
cost (up to a maximum of $10 per day) 
for the care of indigent patients. There 
is a long history behind this action—a 
generation or more during which a few 
cities, like New York, paid voluntary 
hospitals for the care of “public charges,” 
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but only token amounts, far below cost 
ot service; while a few other cities and 
states (like Pennsylvania) made lump 
sum grants for the same purpose, de- 
termined Heaven, and a few insiders, 
knew how. 

Seven or eight years ago the American 
Hospital and the Ame%ican Public Wel- 
fare Associations agreed upon a policy 
of “payment of public funds to voluntary 
hospitals.” Payments should be on a 
per diem basis for services rendered; 
cost was to be considered in determining 
the rate of payment; lump sum _pay- 
ments were discouraged; uniform cost 
accounting systems were urged. Sub- 
stantial though piecemeal progress fol- 
lcwed in effectuating these policies. 


Wuar Maryianp Has pone 1s THUs 
the confirmation of a _long-develop- 
ing policy by the definitive action of an 
important state. [It came as the immedi- 
ate result of a crisis in the hospitals, in 
Baltimore and elsewhere, because of 
high and still rising costs, pressing as 
hard on their budgets on the one side 
as the demand for Beds pushed them on 


the other. The cost to the state of the - 


new rates of payment, over the previous 
nominal amounts, will exceed a million 
dollars in 1948. The hospitals were not 
passive about the proposal. Leading 
trustees and administrators spoke for it; 
the State Hospital Association urged all 
hospital authorities to “see their legis- 
lators”; the Governor recommended it 
in a special message; the chief news- 


_ papers supported it; it was made law 


last November within five days after 
the introduction of the bill. 

To me this means a very different 
kind of medical charity from that which 
was described by the Boston Dispen- 
sary’s incorporators in 1796 as “private” 
benevolence, “the more refined as it 1s 
the more secret”; or even from that 


implied in the statement of the president 


of the American Hospital Association, 
which presents the hospital as a source 
of charity responsible only to itself. 

This action is particularly significant 
because it comes at a moment when 
methods of paying for physicians’ serv- 
ices as well as for hospitalization are 
under exigent discussion. I thought of 
Hyman Solomon’s fur coat again on 
November 19 last, when I heard on the 
radio the notable speech of. Bernard 
M. Baruch. 

“The need for more medical care 
exists,” this elder statesman told six 
hundred doctors and hospital adminis- 
trators. “There is no question the need 
will have to be met,’ Mr. Baruch con- 


tinued. “The problem is — how?” 
And he went on in words from which 
I will quote rather than try to para- 
phrase, to state the third lesson which 
my meditations about the fur coat had 
finally taught me: that the widely vary- 
ing and usually unpredictable costs of 
illness must be paid for, and the heal- 
ing, reconstructive, and preventive pow- 
ers of medicine must be made fully 
available, in ways that do not subject 
Americans to the indignity of charity 
or to any private or public autocracy. 
He does not mention charity. He takes 
its values and its limitations for granted. 
He said to the physicians, in part: 
“Your organizations have been par- 
ticularly active in pressing voluntary 
health insurance. You and others havé 
proven group insurance to be a sound, 
practical way. That is a great achieve- 
ment. You can be mighty proud of it. 
“But I would not be frank — nor 
friendly—if I did not add what you 
know. It is not good enough... . 
“The American Medical Association— 
its Bureau of Medical Economics—esti- 
mated in 1939 that families earning 
$3,000 or less—two thirds the popula- 
tion—cannot afford the cost of serious 
illness. Some of these can afford volun- 
tary insurance, although inflation has 
reduced their number. But what of the 
little fellows who cannot? I have asked 
that of nearly everyone with whom I 
have discussed medical care. Nothing 
has been suggested so far, which prom- 
ises success, other than some form of 
insurance covering these people by law 
and financed by the government, at 
least in part—what some would call 
compulsory health insurance... . 


UNE Rte THE PROGRAM MIGHT 
well be administered by a body of doc- 
tors and non-doctors to keep medical 
care as free from politics as possible. 

“As to financing, my own preference 
runs toward the government meeting 
only part of the cost, with part coming 
from payroll deductions frona employers 
and workers. In time, these deductions 
will become absorbed in general costs 
of production. . . . We can absorb these 
medical costs better than other countries 
which must also meet these needs. . . . 

“The needs can be met—as in other 
fields—without the government taking 
over medicine or socializing it, some- 
thing I would fiercely oppose. 

“Law protects society. It is the ab- 
sence of law which destroys it. 

“I do not fear government taking its 
legitimate part in medicine, any more 
than I fear it in education or housing.” 
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The Dilemma of Modern Writing 


4 Be EVENTS OF RECENT DATE HAVE 

an important bearing on freedom of 
expression in writing—on what we say 
and how we say it. One is the action of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica in amending its production code to 
provide for stricter supervision over 
films about crime and criminals, and 
subjects likely to be “offensive to good 
taste.” The other is the statement of 
Spyros P. Skouras, president of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, that his company has 
revised “Forever Amber” to meet the 
objections of the National Legion of 
Decency and “other organizations rep- 
resentative of public opinion,” and 
regretting his public criticism of the 


Roman Catholic prelates who  con- 
demned the film as unfit for their 
parishioners. 


The statement by Mr. Skouras reads 
like an abject apology, and the changes 
in the film, emphasizing that the wages 
of sin is death and closing with “May 
God have mercy on us for our sins,” 
have a religious connotation. Both the 
action of the association and of Mr. 
Skouras suggest less a change of convic- 
tions than that the motion picture 
industry has read its own barometer, the 
box office, and preferred to keep its 
theaters solvent. The- boycott recom- 
mended by several religious leaders, 
notably in Philadelphia, seems to have 
been effective. 

The success of this pressure on mo- 
tion picture theaters is likely to lead 
to similar attempts in book publishing, 
which, we must admit, is giving con- 


servative readers plenty of provocation. 


But here a boycott is less successful. Al- 
though religious readers can increase 
mightily the sales of a book — “The 
Robe” and “The Song of Bernadette” 
are examples—they are less able to get 
the public to abstain from buying a 
specific title. Coercion has been used 
against booksellers in Boston by both 
Catholic and Protestant groups , (the 
Watch and Ward»Society is predomi- 


nantly Protestant) and booksellers have 


taken the books off their counters, but 
the publisher has suffered no vital loss, 
for sales of the proscribed books in- 


creased in the rest of the country. 
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Civil actions brought in different lo- 
calities have had varying results; the 
“Memoirs of Hecate County” has been 
both acquitted and condemned, and its 
sales have increased elsewhere. Such ac- 
tions are not welcomed by publishers; 
they hurt prestige and-eat up legal fees, 
but in the course of two decades only 
a few books have been withdrawn and 
their withdrawal or suppression has had 
no effect on the way books are written. 

But we do face a new situation and 
it involves not merely censorship but 
liberty —and license—in expression. 
There are critics of standing who be- 
lieve that authors will go right on break- 
ing down the last barriers of reticence 
and eventually gettlng a worm’s eye 
view of human activity. I don’t credit it, 
partly because the revolt, for which the 
twentieth century stands, against con- 
vention, blind faith, and unscientific liv- 
ing, shows signs of fatigue and of the 
need to get its breath. 

We can repeat patterns endlessly, but 
we can originate only by a constructive 
effort, and the thought of the postwar 
years seems to be turning to that. Lit- 
erary historians are busy getting a per- 
spective on the past, tracing our per- 
formances back to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, searching for progenitors. Critics 
who once made Joyce the “onlie beget- 
ter,” now write lucidly and respectfully 
of Henry James. 


For a NUMBER OF YEARS I HAVE 
watched practically all the books in- 
tended for the general reader—that is, 
trade books, as distinct from technical 
and professional books—pass my desk, 
and while I could read but a fraction of 
them, I was able to examine many others 
and get an approximate knowledge of 
their contents. During this time I have 
witnessed the continuous widening of 
the writer’s interests; the unfailing ap- 
pearance of new authors, some crude and 
undisciplined, but all earnest in trying 
to get their ideas on paper; the opening 
of print to new areas of mental and 
physical experience; the popularization 
of a natural style, even among the aca- 


demic, and the democratization of writ- - 


ing, making it express the world of the 


common man and. invite his interest. 
Even the retreat of some groups from 
general comprehension, as in the case of 
poets, has not affected the larger move- 
ment. This was highly desirable, for it 
meant fresh blood and new foundations, 
on which a new literary movement 
would be based when experiments were 
consolidated. 

In criticism, this has been a period of 
relativity. It has reflected the absence 
of standards and has had little authority 
for nearly two decades. The best of the 
critics have become interpreters or lit- 
erary historians; sympathetic with cur- 
rent writing, they avoid pedantry. The 
only recent attempt to establish a critical 
authority came from the extreme Marx- 
ists, who tried to make literature the 
agent of social reform and economic 
revolution. Social science may help ex- 
plain literature and may affect the at- 
mosphere in which writers work, but if 
it dictates expression it devitalizes the 
creative imagination. 

In writing, freedom’s charter protects 
both the genius and the hack. On the 
fringe of achievement hangs the exploit- 
er. He is responsible chiefly for such 
lamentable events as the boycott of 
motion picture houses. Can he be made 
to assume a sense of responsibility to his 
art and hereby raise the level of writ- 
ing? Obviously, it should be raised. The 
incentive should not come merely from 
conservatives who are fed up with pro- 
fanity and lechery in novels, but from 
discriminating choices of readers in gen- 
eral. The leniency with which readers 
regard slipshod writing is not based 
solely on the tolerance of the informed, 
but on the ignorance of new audiences, 
which take their cue from the general 
social attitude. By common consent they 
do not tolerate exhibitionism in the 
street, but they accept it of necessity in 
books they carry into their homes. 


Maxy AUTHORS ARE AWARE OF THIS 
difficulty but have no remedy. They ab- 


hor censorship and all external restraint. 


There is also a powerful tradition that 


protects the experimenter in literature te 
an science, to which we are indebted. 
Authors cannot raise the level of writing 
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by passing resolutions. They can merely 
do so by writing the best that is in 
them, living up to their own ideals, and 
thus influencing their times unintention- 
ally. The exuberance of Ernest Heming- 
way and the intense writing vitality of 
Thomas Wolfe have been positive influ- 
ences in our time. Both took full ad- 
vantage of the freedom that the artist 
enjoys, but neither abused it to the 
disadvantage of his craft. 


Social awareness and social usefulness 
are not the same thing; an author may 
have the one trait without making any 
effort to influence his time. But he must 
have some sense of social responsibility, 
for he now runs the risk of suppression 
from two extremes, the religious, which 
operates through boycotts, and the totali- 
tarian, which would make him _ the 
creature of a political and economic pro- 
gram. Writing, which is dependent for 
life on the precious boon of individual 
freedom, must therefore also accept indi- 
vidual responsibility —a situation that 
faces every member of human society. 


This necessity is stated clearly by 
Julian Huxley in “Touchstone for Eth- 
ics,” a work of special interest because 
in it the author develops his formula 
for living in a world benumbed by 
atomic fear. He is trying to find a basis 
for human cooperation without sacrific- 
ing the benefits of “individual varia- 
bles.” He is not dealing with writing; 
but the whole matter of social responsi- 
bility affects the writer’no less than the 
scientist or philosopher. He declares— 


... the primacy of the individual over 
the state, far from implying selfish de- 
velopment or development at the ex- 
pense of others, has as its corollaries 
tolerance, the duty not to use others only 
or primarily as means, and the equality 
of all individuals in respect of certain 
important opportunities. 


Translate this into the field of writing 
and it puts a brake on selfishness, ex- 
ploitation, and disregard of the best 
standards of the time. 

The difficulty is that every author will 
subscribe to this general statement and 
then refuse to apply it to himself. Take 
the case of Jean-Paul Sartre, the voluble 


evangelist for existentialist philosophy. 


To show that the human individual is 
an isolated being living by his instincts 
in a fear-ridden atmosphere, he writes 
novels that are not only badly con- 
structed but examples of literary irre- 
sponsibility. In “The Reprieve,” his 
characters, invariably described by twos, 
enter and leave the story erratically; 
most of them take to sex acts listlessly 
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and, to emphasize their instinctive be- 
havior, Mr. Sartre has to portray scato- 
logical situations in great detail. Mr. 
Sartre defends his methods energetically 
and thereby wins defenders who find his 
stories deeply symbolic. The-prestige of 
French literature puts, a heavy load on 
Americans who follow “trademarks. 
There is an excuse for young writers 
who portray soldiers in their profane 
and bawdy moments; these soldiers are 
flinging themselves at the bars that stop 
them from leading normal lives and the 
writers are interested chiefly in repre- 
sentation. But Mr. Sartre is a man_ of 
high intelligence and a philosopher who 


pretends to reveal man to himself in a 
world that assumes no responsibility for 
him. The malady of literature in ous 
time is not demonstrated primarily in 
such works as “Forever Amber,” in 
which the public appetite for bawdy 
conduct is fed by the shovelful, but in 
such books as “The Reprieve,’ which 
are consciously constructed on the low- 
est level to serve high purposes. How to 
preserve intellectual freedom and at the 
same time cultivate a sense of literary 
responsibility is here the problem, and it 
is directly related to the need of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the social mala- 
dies of our time. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER—The Man and 
ee by George Seaver. Harper. 


PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS— 
The Story of Albert Schweitzer, by 
Hermann Hagedorn, Macmillan. $3, 


Katharine N. Rhoades 


Grrorcr SEAVER HAS WRITTEN A BROADEY 
conceived and thoughtfully documented 
life of the renowned and _ beloved 
Alsatian, Albert Schweitzer — philoso- 
pher, preacher, musician, organ builder, 
theologian, doctor of medicine. It 
is something of an undertaking for 
an author to weave together such di- 
traits, talents, and labors, as 
Schweitzer’s and to produce the struc- 
ture of an integrated personality and an 
ordered life, but this the author has 
done. Perhaps he could not have accom- 
plished it within the limits of this one 
volume, had he not been able to bring 
to it not only a scholarly interest in 
Schweitzer himself but also in the sub- 
jects that enthralled him. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
Part I, “His Life,” gives a clear, some- 
what detached account of the vital 
events from childhood up to the pres- 
ent time, that shaped and matured this 
dedicated and loving soul, he who de- 
liberately chose to renounce a distin- 
guished career in order to offer his life 
for the healing of Negroes in the Congo. 
Part II, “His Mind,” deals with Schweit- 
zer’s interpretations of the Jesus of the 


Gospels in “The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus,’ and with other writings. ’ 
There is temptation to discuss and to 
question the soundness of Schweitzer’s 
theology, but this is not a review of 
“The Quest,” and this reviewer is not 
a theologian. However I do quote a 
passage about Schweitzer from a recent 
book by Roger Lloyd, “The Church of 
England in the Twentieth Century”: 
“That tremendous personality could 
not be expressed within the negatives of 
his theology. He was to become not the | 
least inspiring of all the long roll of the 
great saints of God.” And to those who 
deplored the fact that Schweitzer “had 
reduced the Jesus of the Gospels to the 
level of a deluded and rather pathetic 


fanatic,’ Canon Lloyd continues: “This 


is exactly what Schweitzer had done 
with this Hero. And yet, illogically, 
inconsistently, Jesus was to him the 
Lord of all his life.” 

Mr. Hagedorn’s book is less compre- 
hensive in scope and less objective in 
treatment. Here the poet is concerned 
with the prophet whom he admires and 
esteems. He tells the story of this great 
man’s life with the color and fluency of. 
a gifted writer. There is warmth and 
drama in his narrative. 

If Mr. Seaver’s book seems at times 
factual at the expense of feeling, it is a 
more scholarly and detailed piece of 
research. Mr. Hagedorn purposes to 
portray Schweitzer as a saintly seer 
rather than to present a more complete 
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synthesis of his personality. There is 
much of the same thrilling biographi- 
cal data in both of these volumes, and 
in them both Schweitzer is quoted 
freely. 

Albert Schweitzer is profoundly dis- 
turbed over the decay of our civiliza- 
tion. He writes in “The Decay and 
Restoration of Civilization,” quoted by 
Hagedorn: 


The problems involved in salvaging 
civilization, even those which lie en- 
tirely in the material and economic 
sphere, are in the last resort to be 
solved only by an inner change of 
character . . . . The only conceivable 
way of bringing about a reconstruction 
of our world on new lines is first of 
all to become new ourselves : 
Everything else is more or less wasted 
labor, because we are thereby building 
not-on the spirit, but on what is merely 
external. 


One of the turning points in Schweit- 
zer’s life was when there came to him, 
like a revelation, the sure belief that 
at the core of man’s relationships and 
of the Christian ethic there must be 
Reverence for Life. 


20th CENTURY CONGRESS, by Estes 
Kefauver and Jack Levin. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, $3, 


PRESIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT IN 

THE UNITED STATES, by C. Perry 
Patterson, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, $3.75. 


Jane Perry Clark Carey 


Conerzss HAs coME INTO ITS OWN IN 
recent books, written at this time of a 
growing realization that popular gov- 
ernment cannot weather the storms of 
the present and future unless there is a 
strong legislative body working in close 
collaboration with the executive. Fol- 
lowing where Young’s “This is Con- 
gress” and Galloway’s “Congress at the 
Crossroads” left off, Kefauver and Levin 
have shown that the Reorganization Act 
of 1946 is only the beginning of a series 
of long-needed reforms in congressional 
procedure and have indicated the next 
steps in simple-and readable form. 

_ Sorest among all the sore spots on 


_which Kefauver and Levin put their 


fingess are those of the relations between 
the legislative and executive branches 
of the government. That the right hand 
of American.government does not know 
what the left hand wants and that it 
frequently deliberately wishes to do the 
opposite is well known. . 

The possibility of congressional re- 
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fusal to go along with plans painfully 
worked out by the Executive and other 
countries sits like an incubus on the 
conduct of our foreign affairs; the 
growth of the Executive in the United 
States — uritil government has become 
primarily an administrative affair — 
affects our domestic policy throughout. 
The number of proposals for change is 
legion, most notable and numerous being 
that of changing the American system 
of government into the parliamentary 
scheme. 

While not moving for such a complete 
change, Professor Patterson would go 
part way. His volume stresses the point 
that party government in the United 
States is practically without constitu- 
tional limitation and is primarily cen- 
tered in one man, the President. 

While realizing it is not within the 
realm of practical possibility, nor in line 
with American tradition, to go over 
entire to the British scheme of parlia- 
mentary machinery, Professor Patterson 
advocates a responsible congressional 
Cabinet. He would have the American 
executive forced to act through Ministers 
chosen from Congress and _ responsible 
to it. This Cabinet would have at least 
twice as many members as there are 
executive departments so that each de- 
partment could be represented by a 
Minister in each house. The Cabinet 
would fall only when its measures are 
actually defeated by Congress’ and so 
repudiated by its own party. 

The proposal has much to recommend 
it, though whether or not it would 
provide better supervision over the ad- 


ministration than at present is to be. 


doubted. At least it would provide the 
essence of party responsibility now so 
lacking. 

Suggestions such as those in these 
volumes are greatly needed and some 


must be tried so that our creaking legis- 
lative machinery will be made not only 
well-oiled but strong enough to carry 
the tremendous burden of representative 
government in the world today. 


NEW FIELDS OF PSYCHIATRY, David 
M. Levy, M.D. Norton. $2.75, 


Winfred Overholser, M.D. 


Since THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Fund in 
1931, selection as a Salmon Lecturer has 
come to constitute one of the highest 
honors in the psychiatric world. The 
present volume presents the Salmon 
Lectures of 1946, given by one of 
America’s brilliant psychiatrists. Partic- 
ularly known hitherto for. his contribu- 
tions to child psychiatry, Doctor Levy 
here gives us interesting glimpses of 
further vistas of the possible contribu- 
tions of psychiatry, not only to criminol- 
ogy, social work, industry, and the 
armed forces, but to politics as well. 

Child psychiatry, as first developed by 
William Healy (to whom the book is 
dedicated), began as an excursion into 
the field of delinquency. Psychiatry has 
continued to serve penology, but is far 
from being integrated with it. To this 
lack of integration and the failure to 
gain cooperation from correctional per- 
sonnel generally, together with the pres- 
ence of politics as a not infrequent 
factor in the selection of such personnel, 
Levy attributes the fact that “our general 
level of development remains 
largely custodial.” 

The author discusses some phases of 
military psychiatry, especially personnel 
selection in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. He points out that some types of 
neurotics would have done well if 
utilized in the military service, and that 
in selecting personnel, _ psychological 
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tests were not enough; the psychiatric 
interview here again proved its value. 
The section on political psychiatry will 
be of particular and timely interest to 
many readers. Doctor Levy had a long 
experience in Europe with the military 
government organization in the work of 
de-nazification. Of all the psychological 
tests the Rorschach proved the most 
important, but here again the psychia- 
tric interview turned out to be the most 
useful procedure in studying the Ger- 
man candidates for posts under the 
Information Control Division. A para- 
‘ graph sums up some of the differences 
noted between Nazis and anti-Nazis: 


As compared with the others, studies 
of anti-Nazis revealed fewer instances 
of harsh, disciplinary fathers, more in- 
stances of mothers who openly demon- 
strated affection. Anti-Nazis were more 
frequently “only” children or favorite 
children. They had, more often, parents 
of different religions and different na- 
tionality. They had more frequent ex- 
perience of travel (six months or longer) 
in foreign countries, which influenced 
their political or social viewpoints, and 
more_ frequently, intimate friendships 
with people who were anti-militaristic or 
anti-Nazi. They revealed naturally 
marked differences in political attitude 
tests. They displayed differences also in 
the Rorschach and similar tests. 


The book is a worthy addition to a 
distinguished series of Salmon Lectures. 


UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy, 
Zz Julian Huxley. Public Affairs Press, 
pa, 


George N. Shuster 


Jcuan HUxXLEy, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
UNESCO, delivered the address _re- 
printed here prior to his election to the 
post of secretary general of the new 
organization. It has ever since proved 
a stimulus to controversy, being de- 
nounced by those who disagree with its 
“philosophy” and greeted with applause 
by those who accept at least some of the 
conclusions established. 
Very briefly restated, the argument 
runs as follows: if there is to be a world 
, society, there must be a world philoso- 
phy; and since prior claimants to the 
honor, being sorely divided amongst 
themselves, cannot any of them hope to 
win. universal acclaim, the time has 
come to recommend Mr. Huxley’s own 
doctrine, which is perhaps less a “phi- 
losophy” than a belief that the methods 
of science can be employed to control 
the processes of evolution and so move 
humanity forward. 
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Mr. Huxley’s own faith is certainly 
unbounded. Interestingly enough, his 
address appeared almost simultaneously 
with Hans J. Morgenthau’s “Scientific 


Man versus Power Politics,’ which is | 


a very effective critique of the assump- 
tion that natural science and the social 
sciences can be coordinated. I should 
say that a comparative reading of the 
two statements will prove for most stu- 
dents a rewarding experience. At any 
rate, there would seem to be little reason 
to suppose that UNESCO can or will 
embark on the kind of crusade which 
Mr. Huxley eloquently suggests. 


WILSON — THE ROAD TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur S, Link. 
Princeton University Press. $5, 


Richard A. Newhall 


Reavers with sown TASTES, WHO LIKE 
biographies to be long and informing, 
will be pleased at the scope of this book 
and will look forward to the several 
volumes which presumably are to fol- 
low. Others, whose memories go back 
to the early years of the century, will 
enjoy a lively account of bygone political 
excitement, which they can recall, but 
which the author presents objectively 
as history viewed from the perspective 
of a new generation. In contrast to most 
previous books about Woodrow Wilson, 
here is a very objective account, without 
pretense of partisanship, and even seem- 
ingly lacking in that sympathetic atti- 
tude which many biographers develop 
towards their subject. 

This approach, coupled as it is with 
the exploitation of new documentary 
material, has the advantage of making 
clear, perhaps for the first time, why 
many persons could feel violently hos- 
tile towards Wilson, without being 
“bad” men. But perhaps the weakness 
of such an approach is that it does not 
make it equally clear why many more 
persons were ardently devoted to Wilson. 

The author strikes his keynote on 
Wilson’s career in his comment on the 
Princeton controversies. He says: 


The Princeton period was the micro- 
cosm of a later macrocosm, and a politi- 
cal observer, had he studied carefully 
Wilson’s career as president of Princeton 
University, might have forecast accur- 
ately the shape of things to come during 
the period when Wilson was President 
of the United States. . . . During the 
first years of both administrations, Wil- 
son drove forward with terrific energy 
and momentum to carry through a mag- 
nificent reform program, and his ac- 
complishments both at Princeton and 
Washington were great and enduring. 
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Everyone in the social welfare world, as 
well as teachers in almost every field of 
education, will find this new book of 
special and timely interest. It is based on 
surveys made by Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey 
and members of his Staff at Indiana Uni- 
versity and supported by the National 
Research Council with Rockefeller Foun- 
dation funds. The material presented is 
the result of more than nine years’ re- 
search by Dr. Kinsey and his associates, 
during which time more than 12,000 
individuals have contributed sex histories. 


This is a far-reaching and intensive study 
of the differences in patterns of male 
sexual behavior according to social, eco- 
nomic and age levels. It presents facts 
never before known or thoroughly under- 
stood, and is notable in that it has drawn 
material from upper level groups as 
carefully as it has from the more poorly 
educated and economically lower levels. 


In this book, you will find the help you 
have so long wanted—uwrgently needed! 
—in* seeking the answers to many fre- 
quént and difficult problems. It constitutes 
an important step toward basing the 
knowledge of the sexual impulse on a 
factual, scientific foundation. 804 pages, 
with 173 charts and 159 tables. $6.50. 
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Letters and Life 


Yet in both cases he drove so hard, so 
flatly refused to delegate authority, and 
broke with so many friends that when 
the inevitable reaction set in he was 
unable to cope’ with the new situation. 


This thesis may make thoughtful men 
ponder the nature of politics as a way 
of achieving enduring results. And for 
the student of politics this volume 
should be of unusual interest. At a 
moment when American democracy as 
a political system is being tested in the 
competition of world affairs, a vivid and 
detailed description of how that system 
worked, and still works, is timely. 

The possessive attitude which bosses 
and professional politicians feel for their 
organizations, the “loyalty” which they 
expect and exact, and the extent to 
which those organizations control the 
situation, are things never to be for- 
gotten by patriotic citizens. The gruel- 
ing demands of campaigning in a coun- 
try the size of the United States are 
appalling; Mr. Link has illustrated this 
with skill from a hundred newspapers 
in over sixty different cities. 

But there is a staleness to old cam- 
paign oratory, which can be misleading. 
Here are the words spoken, but they 
do not evoke the response now which 
they did then. The reader, unless he 
exercise considerable care, will tend to 
become slightly bored, and contemptuous 
of the last generation of Americans. 


THE LIMITIST, by Fred I. Raymond. 
Norton, $2. 


Alpheus T, Mason 


N THIS SHORT BOOK OF LESS THAN TWO 
hundred pages, Mr. Raymond gives his 
solution for one of the most vexing 
problems of the modern world: “big- 
ness”—big business, big labor unions, 
big government. The remedy is, very 
simple, the author tells us, and easily 
enforceable. Why not, he suggests, limit 
the size of corporations —amount of 
. surplus, number of places in which 
business can be transacted, number of 
workers that may be employed, and so 
on—just as “Most states now place a 
limit on the speed of motor vehicles. 

This principle, Mr. Raymond believes, 
would help capitalism realize its ideal of 
wide distribution in the ownership of 
property and” thus ward off socialism. 
He points out quite correctly that new 
enterprise has*.not flourished, as the 
capitalist theory promised. Instead, cor- 
porations become both fewer in number 
and bigger in size. Big government and 


big labor unions, he tells us, are but 
the reflection of industrial giantism. 

It seems to this reviewer that bigness 
is itself a reflection of a far greater 
evil— monopoly. Only monopoly can 
afford the inefficiency that usually ac- 
companies bigness. If this is true, re- 
move monopoly and the driving force 
of competition will discourage its by- 
product, bigness. 

The publisher’s blurb tells us that 
Mr. Raymond “presents a practical solu- 
tion of the problems raised by Brandeis 

. and others unwilling to believe that 
giantism is the mark of industrial ef- 
ficiency or economic justice.” This mis- 
takes Brandeis’s understanding of the 
problem. For him, “bigness” was indeed 
a curse, but it was a blight born of 
monopoly. “I am so convinced,” Bran- 
deis said in 1911, “of the economic 
fallacy in a huge unit that if we make 
competition possible, if we create condi- 
tions where there could be reasonable 
competition, that these monsters. would 
fall to the ground.” 

Brandeis. would deal with the surface 
malady of bigness by striking at the 
cancerous root of monopoly. It may 
well be doubted whether any other 
approach is likely to “present a practical 
solution.” 


COMMUNITAS: Means of Livelihood 
and Ways of Life, by Percival and Paul 
oa University of Chicago Press, 

6. 


Guy Greer 


Tix GooDMAN BROTHERS, PERCIVAL THE 
architect and *Paul the novelist-philoso- 
pher-poet, have got together and turned 
out a remarkable job of writing. Avow- 
edly (to use their own words) “this is 
a book of topics” around and about 


city planning. Towards the end of its 


141 double-size pages, they sum up the 
matter thus: 


Well, if such is the dignity of com- 
munity planning—it addresses itself to 
the particularity of a thousand places; 
then presymes to treat every function of 
external behavior in those places; and 
then adds to this subject matter the 
imagination, invention, and ideals of 
the planner—if this is community plan- 
ning, where on earth are the planners? 

Be not alarmed! We are not they, 
and this book is not it. 


What the authors do is to go back 
of accepted concepts of planning and 
make an analysis of the social and eco- 
nomic institutions for which a plan must 
Provide ‘the physical framework. They 
do so with extraordinary boldness, and 
they have produced a book that no 


planner with more than a superficial 
sense of the significance of what he is 
trying to do can afford to miss reading. 
Much of their discussion is of eco- 
nomics, as viewed by thinkers who do 
not allow themselves to be hampered 
by the weight of pedantic learning that 
many professional economists seem duty 
bound to display. Yet it is doubtful if 
the professionals can find anything 
seriously wrong with their reasoning— 
except that it assumes a readiness to 
abandon outworn assumptions in a 
manner shocking to some of the elders. 
Physical frameworks are suggested 
(with delightfully. drawn illustrations) 
for a wide variety of economic and 
social systems. These range from the 
traditional setups common in the West- 
ern world to the most advanced pro- 
posals and tentatives of Soviet Russia. 
They take in their stride the dreams 
of Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, as well as the more pedestrian 
imaginings of less revolutionary plan- 
ners. But to this reviewer, the most 
stimulating economic and social ideas in 
the books are the authors’ own—not 
entirely original, perhaps, but presented 
with new vigor and persuasiveness. 
Their obvious preference is for an 
economic society wherein the production 
and distribution of all goods and serv- 
ices really necessary for a wholesome 
(and potentially happy) life for on 


body is completely socialized, with every- 


thing else left free to fluctuate as much 
as could happen under Jaissez faire at 
its most unstable. The technical prob- 
lems of achieving such a dual economy, 
and of the relations to each other of the 
two halves, are not fully worked out. 
But surely here is something to think 
about, not only by planners but by 


everyone who realizes that neither © 


American capitalism nor Soviet com- 


munism has as yet found the right | 


answer for a tolerable organization of 
society. 


MAKING. THE AMERICAN MIND; 
Social and Moral Ideas in the McGuffey 
Readers, by Richard D, Mosier, King’s 
Crown Press. $3. 


Alden Stevens . 


shoe McGurrry READERS BETWEEN 


~1836 and 1920 sold 122,000,000 copies, 


reaching their peak in 1880, when 
1,700,000 copies were sold. Mark Sulli- 
van estimated that half the school chil- 
dren in America, between 1836 and 


1900, “drew inspiration from McGuffey’s 


Readers.” From primers to high schoo! 


_teaders, rhetorical guides, spelling books, 
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and something called a “Juvenile 
Speaker,” McGuffey ran the school 
reading programs of America. 

Mr. Mosier has analyzed the content 
of this tremendous propaganda weapon 
and has sought to find the sources of 
McGuffey’s eclecticism. He has done 
this in a scholarly form, though his com- 
ment in places betrays his dislike for the 
McGuffey system and sometimes detracts 
from the effectiveness of his study. On 
this non-scholarly approach Mr. Mosier 
is Open to criticism, as well as on me- 
chanical features of the book such as 
numbered notes on the text arranged at 
the end of the book instead of as foot- 
notes, which make reading the book a 
matter of turning continually to the back 
pages to find his references. 

Aside from these possible weaknesses, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Mosier does 
his job. The McGuffey Readers studi- 
ously cultivated thrift, honesty, truth- 
fulness, and love of parents. Many 
stories in the books extol virtue and 
call for a strict religious purity and 
obedience to the ten commandments. 

Love of country and patriotism are 
also praised throughout. But it is a 
special kind of patriotism—that of 
Daniel Webster and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of Harrington, Locke, and Black- 
stone. The Readers had few kind words 
for Thomas Jefferson, and only con- 
tempt for Tom Paine. 

Property is a natural and desirable 
product of living in an ordered society, 
and its protection is the primary purpose 
of government. “Part only of society 
was sufficient to provide, by their manual 
labor, for the necessary subsistence of 
all; and leisure was given to others to 
cultivate the human mind, to invent 
useful arts, and to lay the foundation of 
science.” = 

The late Bishop William Lawrence of 
Massachusetts is quoted thus: 

“Tt is only to the man of morality 
that wealth comes. . . . Godliness is 


in league with riches.” Says McGuffey: 


“God gives a great deal of money to 
some persons, in order that they may 


‘assist those who are poor.” 


To McGuffey, woman’s place was in 
the home. He deplored all feminist 
movements. Drink was a demon and 
destroyer—look at Alexander the Great. 

The Readers really did play a con- 
siderable part in making the conserva- 
tive section of the American mind. 
Many members of Congress today act 
as though they’d never read anything 
else. This series may even correctly 
claim to be the foundation of the 
American conservative tradition. 


Prologue to a 
Political Year 


(from page 7) 


What can be read as Republican 
criticism of the Democrats will only 
cancel out what is..or appears to be, 
Democratic criticism of the Republi- 
cans. The one way to lift this public 
opinion above partisanship is to par- 
licipate 1n organizing opinion that is 
fair, balanced, evenhanded—and posi- 
tive. 

The chamber of commerce or the 
professional association which con- 
demns a presidential pardon for a 
convicted mail fraud crook like Boss 
Curley must also hold Congress to 
account for a tax reduction bill, ad- 
vocated not because Congress believes 
in reduction at a time of inflation and 
tremendous debt, but because Con- 
gress thinks a cut will make votes. 

The trade union or the voters’ 
league which checks it up to the 
majority leader of the Senate when he 
charges “bad faith” in a presidential 
attack on the spiral of high prices can 
show its balance by checking it up to 
the Executive who would wangle a 
high appointive post for an untrust- 
worthy crony. After all, an adminis- 
tration that insistently included in its 
official family a “profiteer in human 
misery” should not be considered im- 
mune to being carefully watched in 
the future. _ 

The thousands upon thousands of 
service luncheon and supper clubs 
which meet every week in communi- 
ties ranging from the largest cities 
down to small towns and villages can 
profitably make this resolution and 
this action a prior order of business. 


~The many thousands of veterans’ 


posts, fraternal orders, women’s clubs, 
medical and bar associations, engi- 
neering societies, and other organiza- 
tions can do the same thing. 


Lerrers anp TELEGRAMS AND FORMAL 
statements should pour in upon the 
President and the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. The word should go in 
longhand on penny postcards written 
on kitchen tables after a day’s work; 
from secretaries who hasten to wire 
the declared conviction of large or- 
ganizations; by word of mouth; by 
the newspapers and on the radio. 
The message to send is not that 
politics is adjourned, but that politics 
this year must be on a high and re- 
sponsible plane. The word is that 
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The development of the salient 
principles of constitutionalism in 
certain favored countries is here 
presented with penetrating insight 
and clarity in the revised edition 
book. 


concept is 


of Professor MclIlwain’s 
The constitutional 
traced from the laws of the an- 
and the twelfth- 
century revival of Roman juris- 
A re- 


viewer stated of the first edition: 


cient Romans 
prudence to modern time. 


“Tt seems one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of recent years 
to intellectual history.” 


192 pages, $2.50. 
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government and the effect it may 
have on his life and the lives of 
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read this book by Robert K. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. The recent establishment 
of the Civil Rights Section of the 
Department of Justice, its meth- 
ods, victories and defeats are all 
described, and concrete sugges- 


tions given for the betterment of 
the Section as an agency for pro- 


tection of our civil rights. 
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political discussion and education are 
as much in order as ever, but that 
political trickery, misrepresentation, 
and deceit are ruled out. It should 
serve notice that the people have taken 
charge. It should be as quick to ap- 
plaud the good.as to oppose the bad. 

Let this happen and the United 
States of America will have its New 
Awakening. Democracy will be in 
fact a vital, vibrant, shining way of 
life, one which we are proud to dis- 
play before the world, which will give 
new heart to distant friends risking 
their lives to plead the cause of liberty 
where oppressors rule. 

This is not impossible. It is not 
more than we can do. We elected this 
Congress and we can turn it out of 
ofhce in- November. In the months 
ahead we can require it to serve us. 

We sent Harry Truman to the ex- 
ecutive branch. Ten months from 
now we shall say whether we want 
him to continue. In the interval we 
can require him to serve us. 

This year 1948 is no time to blame 
our ills on the President—or on Con- 
gress. The occupant of the White 
House is all the President we have 
until he is replaced. This Congress is 
our latest screening of the American 
people to produce the most representa- 
tive body on earth. If we discredit 
_ President and Congress we discredit 
ourselves. That we do at our own 
peril. 

It is up to the vast rank and file 
of citizens. It is in their hands—our 
hands. They—we—can make all the 
difference. 


The acrernative ts TO WASTE THE SIX 
precious months next ahead of us in 
a game of political tag in which every- 
one, including innocent onlookers 
growing weaker day by day on starva- 
tion diets, will lose. The alternative 
is to fumble in what may well be one 
of the greatest lost chances in history. 

Now is the time. 

The place is everywhere — Maine, 
Indiana, Texas, New York, Illinois, 
W yoming,.. Virginia, Missouri, 
Oregon, Kentucky, California—every- 
where throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. 

_ This is asking a great deal—of the 
American people, of Congress and the 
President, of the individual citizen, 
of me the writer and you the readers 
of this article. It is asking that we 
break for once with the settled habit 
of taking a fling every four years. It 
is asking that we accept the role of 
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positive responsibility for our political 
behavior. It means foregoing a great 
deal of election-year fun, taking on a 
great burden of serous concern. Such 
an idea requires justification, and it 
is in this case the simple alternative 
which léads to the edge of disaster— 
for the world, and ourselves too. 


Mental Health 


for Veterans 
5 (from page 18) 


work under me are. ; . . satisfied.” A 
trained psychologist would note that 
this was a blocked answer having, in 
itself, little significance. It might be 
a blind to cover up a real source of 
trouble or it might simply be a stereo- 
type—further checking would show 
the nature of the “block.” 


Psycuoxocists srupy ALL ASPECTS OF 
the answers. Erasures and omissions 
usually indicate either that a person 
believes his responses have shown too 
much or that a critical areas been 
touched. Questions about these 
changes immediately after the test 
eliminate such irrelevant details as 
corrections of spelling. An overlong 
reply may indicate either an attempt 
to explain the precise reaction as fully 
as possible, or an effort to conceal the 
true reaction. 

Morris I. Stein, a clinical psycholo- 
gist who has worked extensively with 
sentence completion tests, had this to 
say about them: 


These tests are simple to administer 
and few patients, except the severely 
distorted, ever refuse to take them. They 
offer clues as to critical areas in per- 
sonality and some knowledge of the 
dynamics of behavior involved. Al- 
though these tests are not substitutes 
for other techniques, they are a valuable 
supplement. They have the advantage 
of not requiring such specific training 
as the Rorschach or the Thematic Ap- 
perception Tests or others. 


In addition to their roles in group 
therapy, psychologists help treat two 
other groups of patients. 

Some mental patients chiefly need 
to know what is at the root of their 
trouble. Many do not understand— 
because they never had it explained 
to them—that any person is likely to 
crack up under strain. A childish prej- 
udice against mental treatment may 


jeopardize the eventual recovery of 


others. When the psychologist has 


gained the patients’ confidence, he can 


S 


overcome many barriers blocking 
their road back to health. 

At the VA mental hygiene clinic, 
some lectures are given to classes so 
that the members may better under- 
stand their own sickness. These not 
only clear away prejudices but also 
help the men to gain insight into 
their own problems. 

An aphasia clinic at the New Y ork 
regional office uses psychologically 
trained speech pathologists. Most of 
these patients have had a head injury. 
Here is a place where the psycholo- 
gists come to grips with the problems 
of the physically handicapped veteran. 
Only indirectly are they concerned 


‘with the rehabilitation of the am- 


putee, for example. But it is a differ- 
ent story with the victim of aphasia. 

This patient’s problems are fairly 
unusual. Due to damage to the brain, 
he may have a word clearly in mind 
but be unable to speak it. Conversely, 
with a different type of damage, he 
may be unable to make any meaning 
out of a word that he hears clearly. 
In still another case, he cannot read 
a word which he sees perfectly. The 
remedy is reeducation in speaking, 
listening, or reading. 

With the normal patterns disrupted 
by the brain damage, new routes of 
communication have to be established. 
It is comparable to a wreck on the 


main line of a railroad, so that all the, 


trafic has to be rerouted over subsid- 
iary lines. Eventually it can be 
worked out but it requires time, in 
both instances. 

Through a laborious process of 


drills repeated over and over, basic 


patterns for new habits are built up. 
To stimulate the patient’s own desire 
to carry through the long, tedious 
process is part of the psychologist’s 


task. The treatment-calls for patience - 


and understanding on the part of both 
the veteran and the psychologist. Yet 
the number of successful cases has 
more than justified the effort. 


Winn sort vererans AND CIVILIANS 
leaning more and more heavily on 
psychologists, the demand for prop- 
erly trained workers is far beyond 
the present ability of colleges and 
universities to supply them. Thus 
when the VA launched a clinical 
program which could use virtually 
all of the trained psychologists in the 
country, the agency had to set up its 
own training activities. “ 
This program operates on a scale 
not even dreamed of before the last 


. 
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war. Yet it is imperative that this 
training be integrated with all the 
mental hygiene activities. No matter 
what diagnostic tests are developed 
and what therapy is indicated, the 
techniques will be almost useless with- 
out adequate, trained personnel to 
use them. 

As Dr. James G. Miller, the former 
Harvard psychologist who launched 
the VA clinical psychology program, 
told me recently: 

“Eventually VA will probably need 
more than a thousand clinical psy- 
chologists. There is no way to obtain 
them except for VA to sponsor a 
large scale training program. That is 
what we are doing.” 

As part of this. program and also 
to help meet the shortage of trained 
personnel, VA mental hygiene clin- 
ics are using clinical-psychologist in- 
ternes, just as medical internes are to 
be found at work in every modern 
hospital. In both situations, patients 
are fully safeguarded against any mis- 


Strong Man of Peru 


a reward for the apprehension of the 
‘murderer. 

In the highly involved case, promi- 
nent Apristas have been charged with 
bribery to secure false evidence, and 
the police arrested an army sergeant, 


who first confessed that he had killed 


Grafia at the behest of a party leader, - 


then repudiated the confession in 
court, saying that it had been ob- 
tained under duress. Apristas point 
out that once before someone took. a 
shot at Grafia in a dispute which was 
definitely personal. It is a matter of 
record that in their long struggle, in- 
dividual _ Apristas have 
been quick on the trigger. Now 
Apra’s foes would not be satisfied 
with the conviction of an Aprista— 
they hope that by pinning the murder 
on party leaders they can once more 
banish Apra to the lower depths. 


Countrywme MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
scheduled for July 10 were to have 
constituted a showdown, but the cau- 
tious, scholarly President Bustamente, 
‘who is trying to keep peace with both 
sides, postponed the trial of strength 
* on-the ground the compulsory regis- 
tration law had been violated. 

A catchall anti-Apra organization, 


Alianza Nacional, with a reported 


war-chest of $2,000,000, has been 
formed in recent months, with a for- 
- mer Communist as propaganda chief. 
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takes due to the inexperience of the 
internes. 

Because of the great shortage of 
adequately trained clinical psycholo- 
gists, group therapy has become a 
standard procedure in the VA mental 
hygiene program. 4¢ is the best hope 
for handling large numbers of indi- 
viduals in the shortest possible time. 
Excellent results have been obtained. 
Veterans, physically intact but 
wrecked mentally by searing war ex- 
periences, are being cured, thanks to 
the successful adaption of war-tested 
diagnostic and treatment techniques. 

As the VA-trained psychologists fin- 
ish their training and decide whether 
to stay with the federal agency or to 
work with the larger problem of 
mental illness in all classes of the 
community, the benefits will spread 
far beyond those who took part in 
the war. All America stands to profit 
because of the project which initiative 
and vision have brought into being 
only in the past two years. 


(from page 11) 

When Congress met in July, conserva- 
tive senators, who control the upper 
house, boycotted its sessions, while 
the lower house, dominated by Apris- 
tas, met and passed bills. Whereupon 
Alianza broadcasts took the line that 
there was no Congress, and that there 
was a “truly revolutionary situation.” 
Explosions followed. Apra called a 
general strike which cost the party 
many supporters. The government 
closed a large high school whose stu- 
dents, strongly Apra, had been pro- 
testing against overcrowded dormi- 
tories and bad food. Nine hundred 


students barricaded themselves in the 


building, and in the rioting that fol- 
lowed, police fired at the crowd, kill- 
ing a fifteen-year-old student and 


-wounding nineteen others. There was 


an impressive funeral procession and 
great public sympathy for the young 
Apristas. : 

Only a few weeks ago, army officers 
and a soldier bearing a-machine gun 
raided the offices of La Tribuna, the 
Apra newspaper, and lined up the 
staff. The soldier was ordered to fire, 
but the gun failed to work. A cam- 
era man snapped the scene, and the 
picture appeared on page one the next 
morning. ,Conservative papers were 
silent, and the government said that 
the leader of the raiders was acting 
on his own. 

These deeds of violence have weak- 
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“An encyclopedia of stupen- 
dous completeness. Everything 
that has been written on any 
subject related to the psycho- 
analytic theory of neurosis is 
contained in it, in an abbre- 
viated and condensed, but per- 
fectly lucid presentation. ” 

—The Psychoanalytic Quarterly 
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MEET SPRING BY 
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Leader: Dean Hubert Phillips 
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The sunny Riviera; Easter in Rome; 
Lake Lugano and St. Moritz; 
The new Czechoslovakia 
Paris in Spring 


Enlightening Interviews 


All expenses, 58 days, $1195 
February 26-April 25 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Goodwin Watson, Director 


Columbia University Travel Service 
New York 27 
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ened the position of the anti-Apras, 
who since the Grafa murder have 
been trying to pin all crimes on Haya 
and his men. 


Meanwune, PERU’s CRUCIAL ECO- 
nomic condition does not contribute 
to the self-control either of the cru- 
sading Apristas or their sworn ene- 
mies. Food is costly and the sole is 
deteriorating. Officially, a dollar will 
get you 6:5 soles, but in what Lima 
calls the “open market” it will bring 
as many as 12. A commission has 
been sent to Washington to arrange 
for retiring the defaulted Peruvian 
bond issues, so that Peru will be 
eligible for new loans. Without fresh 
capital, Peru can do little to improve 
the lot of her people. 

One need not be a partisan to rec- 
ognize that Peru is serving as a po- 
litical laboratory for an important ex- 
periment. Can her government, long 
oligarchic, evolve with a reasonable 
degree of order into an instrument 


broadly responsive to the needs of 
her people? Can both conservatives 
and radicals submerge self - interest 
with the restraint necessary to estab- 
lish a working democracy? 

Haya’s vision of social justice does 
not stop at Peru’s borders. At a forum 
in New York last March he talked of 
a Magna Carta for the Americas, a 
kind of master Western Hemisphere 
Constitution by which the Apra brand 
of economic democracy would be ex- 
tended to other backward countries. 
This ambition should not be lightly 
dismissed. Apra is allied with the 
People’s Party of Venezuela, and 
Haya is the leading spirit in a group 
of Latin American democratic non- 
Communist parties. 

Haya’s name has become a symbol 
of a better life among large groups 
of Latin America’s masses, whom the 
Communists also seek to enroll. 
What happens in Peru during the 
coming months is a matter of concern 
to the entire Western Hemisphere. 


Universal Military Training ? 


“Yes 99 


(from page 26) 


tesults assembled from trained ob- 
servation of persons during the basic 
period, provide a sound basis for in- 
dividual counseling.” Such a series of 
tests would help thousands of these 
youths to find their proper places in 
life. 

I am concerned, as the reader al- 
ready. may have/judged, not with the 
military aspects of the proposed pro- 
gram of universal training, not with 
its cost, but with the effect it would 
have upon the average teen-age boy. 
I am convinced that the advantages 
to the boys themselves so far outweigh 
the disadvantages that I am heartily 
in favor of the proposal. 

One of the most frequent argu- 
ments urged against such universal 
training is that it would undermine 
the morals of the nation’s youth. But 
I hold that these boys would be as 
well protected as they possibly could 
be at home, on the farm, in commerce 
or industry, in school or college. 


The President’s commission admits 
that “a serious moral problem is pre- 
sented by the very removal of a boy 
of eighteen from the normal influ- 
ences of his home, church, school, and 
local community.” But the commis- 
sion comments, in its report: 
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We are not prepared to admit that 
this problem is in any wise insoluble 
and that good counseling, together with 
good educational, ethical and religious 
guidance cannot largely take care of it. 
- - . We believe, in fact, that it is en- 


tirely possible ot provide a moral en- 5 


vironment in the training camps and 
stations which could be far superior to 
the kind of environment in which many 
boys would otherwise be living in their 
home communities. 


To this end, the commission, and 
other proponents of universal training 
stress: the selection of “men of char- 
acter as commanding officers;” special 
training in youth problems for all 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
taking part in the program; -enlist- 
ment of the cooperation of the local 
communities surrounding each camp; 
expansion in the number and func- 
tions of chaplains. The President’s 
commission also recommended that 
the following acts be made federal 
offenses: (1) selling alcoholic bever- 
ages Or narcotics to a trainee; (2) 
prostitution or procuring when a 
trainee is involved, and (3) assaulting 
a trainee by the use of a deadly 
weapon. ae 

If my own son, who had two ships 
sunk under him in the Pacific, were 


eighteen years old, I would want him _ 
to take this training- because I be- 


lieve he would become a better man 
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because of it. I can not state more 
forcefully my conviction that universal 
training is desirable for young Amer- 
icans today. 

I do not think that the adoption of 
the program will have any material 
effects upon our secondary schools. 
A boy will be permitted to graduate 
before he enters training camp. He 
will be in the same category as his 
classmates. To be sure, he will lose 
six months or a year before going to 
work or to college, but so will the 
other fellow. A boy in his late teens 
is perfectly willing to do what the 
other fellow does. 


Pia rkockam wits FORCE NO CHANGE 
on the school curricula. Universal 
training simply means that hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
youths will spend six months in train- 
ing and thus become qualified to play 
a part in maintaining national security 
and at the same time have an oppor- 
tunity to “grow up” before they ac- 
cept the responsibilities of earning a 
livelihood or continuing their educa- 
tion. 

The effect upon colleges and 
universities would be more _ pro- 
nounced than upon secondary schools. 

Under the plan proposed by the 
President’s Advisory Commission, 
every trainee would have six months 
of basic military training, in a camp 
or aboard ship. At the end of this 
initial period, various options would 
be open to him. 

One of these is to pursue his educa- 
tion at the college or university of 
his choice, provided it has a Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program. The 
courses he would take, under this 
option, would be the regular work of 


the college, not “courses which had_- 


been developed by the War Depart- 
ment and unwillingly. forced upon an 
educational institution.’ However, 
they would have to have the approval 
of the Secretary of War “as meeting 
the requirements of the army.” To 
work with the War Department in 
shaping courses which would secure 
this approval might mean some modi- 
fications in content or teaching meth- 
ods in certain instances. However, 
many educators and university officials 
—and I am among them—hold that 
this does not in any sense foreshadow 
“military domination of higher. edu- 
cation,” and that those who so argue 
are tilting at windmills. 

The proposal of the President’s 


commission is that the entire training 
(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY Grapuic) 
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program be under the general direc- 


tion and control of a three-man com- 
mission reporting directly to the 
President. Two members would be 
civilians, one a military representative. 
The report comments: 


In suggesting that the commission 
have a civilian majority, we have been 
guided by our deep conviction that this 
undertaking must be a civilian effort 
resting on the understanding, interest, 
and support of the American people, 
and surrounded by all the safeguards 
that the civilian community would wish. 


The President’s commission has 
recommended universal training as 
essential for national defense. I am 
entirely in agreement with the com- 
mission on that score. But I. believe, 
also, that the adoption of the program 
would be of inestimable value to the 
youth of our land. Under proper 
guidance, they would gain in matur- 
ity, in character, and in understanding 
of their fellows. The drafting of 


youth for such training would make 
stronger men and better citizens of 
millions of boys. And that, it seems 
to me, is the purpose of education. 


And “No” 


(from page 27) 


national security “A strong, united, 
healthy, and informed nation.” The 
final item is universal training, 
though the commission was careful 
to explain: ’ 

We do not give it [U.M.T.] priority 
over any of the other elements we have 
set forth of an integrated national de- 
fense program. Neither do we put it 
behind the others. It has neither pur- 
pose nor effect, except as part of a 
balanced structure... . : k 

We realize that there may be danger, 
if our country puts universal training 
into effect, that it will therefore be 
lulled into a feeling of false security. 

(Continued on page 40) | 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS _ 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOK PLATES 
FREE CATALOG, 


showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sorttnent ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for them; any number in one order. 
Pay after I bill you at publishers’ lowest 
prices. CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, Ney York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by qtrick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


COUNSELLING SERVICE 


YOUR DREAM OF PRIVATE PRACTICE 
IS POSSIBLE. Will assist unusually quali- 
fied person to establish practice in YOUR 
COMMUNITY. Write 1314 Eaton Tower, 
Detroit 26. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions 


RECORDINGS 


F. D, ROOSEVELT’S OWN VOICE... 
Authorized recording of 23 of his most -im. 
portant radio addresses, N. B. C. incomparable 
recording, from First Inaugural, March 1933, 
to Jefferson Day address (posthumous), April, 
1945. Two de luxe souvenir albums, 12 rec. 


» ords, 2 sides, unbreakable, $24.50 set. For Col- 
lectors, Archives, Schools, Speech Students. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
217 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
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There may be a tendency for this rea- 
son, coupled with a natural desire for 
economy and lower taxes, to seek to 
offset the expenses of the universal train- 
ing program by curtailment of one or 
more of the other military elements of 
national security. . . . If the introduc- 
tion of universal training should have 
such an indirect effect of weakening, 
rather than strengthening, the other 
elements of our national security, then 
our commission is of the firm- opinion 
that the adoption of universal training 
would be a mistake and would diminish, 
rather than increase, our national se- 
curity. 


Slee Concern SPELLED OUT THE 
kind of opportunity it considered 
essential to attain the “. . . informed 
nation” which it listed as “our Num- 
ber One security requirement”: 


A high general level of education 
throughout the country, with advanced 
schooling made the privilege of all who 
can qualify for it by their own merit 
and certainly without regard to race— 
a factor all too prevalent in many states. 
This is recommended not only so that 
we may have enough people in the more 
technical and special fields that lead to 
industrial and scientific preeminence 
but also so that we may have an in- 
formed public opinion, cognizant of so- 
ciety’s problems, and a universal under- 
standing among our citizens, of their 
responsibility for the general welfare, of 
their country’s obligations in the world 
community, and of the benefits of de- 
mocracy. 


Given the unequal resources of the 
states and of communities within each 
state, this objective can be realized 
enly through federal financial aid to 
education. But let us consider the 
effect on public education of the adop- 
tion of universal military training. 
During the last regular session of 
Congress, the press quoted a White. 
House spokesman who declared that 
the Administration desired no legis- 
lation for federal aid to education 
until U.M.T. legislation has been 
enacted. 

But it seems virtually certain that, 
it Congress adopts U.M.T., the cost- 
will be so high that it will enact no 
legislation giving financial aid to. pub- 
lic education. Thus universal military 
training would mean that public edu- 
cation in the United States would be 
increasingly hard pressed for funds, 
and that present inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity would persist. It 
is significant that there was no rep- 
resentative of public education on the 


President’s Commission for Universal 


: 
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Training, although of the nine mem- 
bers, three were administrators or 
private colleges. 

The President’s commission esti- 
mated that the program it recom- 
mended would cost “about $1,750,000,- 
000 a year.’ Hanson Baldwin, The 
New York Times expert on military 
affairs, has stated that U.M.T. would 
cost betwen three and five billion dol- 
lars a year. That is more than the 
total cost of public education in the 
United States. The commission’s pro- 
posal calls for a military and civilian 
staff in the ratio of about one staff 
member for every four trainees. This 
is to be compared with the customary 
public education ratio of thirty pupils 
per teacher. 

It must be remembered, too, in esti- 
mating the eventual cost, that this six- 
month basic training proposal is only 
the beginning. Six months was the 
War Department’s figure for the be- 
ginning. But once started, it will be 
easy to demonstrate. that the six 
months training period is not long 
enough. High officials of the War 
Department testified before congres- 
sional committees that any training 
period of less than two years is worth- 
less. Further, the commission report 
suggests that it might be well at some 
future time to add a compulsory train- 
ing program for young women “in 
all possible fields of wartime impor- 
tance.” The potential ramifications of* 
the scheme are almost endless. 

Many persons favoring the adop- 
tion of universal military training 
point to the splendid records being 
made in college by former servicemen 
and women. To me that is no valid 
argument for the adoption of U.M.T. 
It is, however, a convincing argument 
for the provision of significant work 
experience and life experience as a 
part of the educational program. An- 
tioch College, Berea College, the Col- 
lege of Engineering at the University 
of Cincinnati, and many other in- 
stitutions have demonstrated that such 
programs can be developed and that 
they pay large dividends in terms of 
maturity, responsibility, and purpose 
on the part of the students. 


4 het AMERICAN PEOPLE MUST CHOOSE 


‘between placing the major responsi- 


bility for the education and training 
of its youth in its great system of pub- 
lic and. private schools and colleges 
or in the hands of the armed forces. 
The choice may well determine the 
future peace of the world. = 
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WORKERS WANTED | 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, for multiple 
service family casework agency. Interesting 
and challenging opportunity. Salary range 
$3600-$4500 annually. Write Director, Jewish 
Social Service Bureau, 127 W. Second 
Street, Miami 36, Florida. 


LSS 


SITUATIONS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC, San Mateo 
County, (suburban San Francisco) recently 
organized, has opening for psychiatric social 
worker, preferably with administrative ex- 
perience; beginning salary $4000. to $4500. 
Unusual professional opportunity in keenly 
interested cooperative community. Apply im- 
mediately by telegram or airmail to Child 
Guidance Clinic, 1408 Howard Avenue, Bur- 
lingame, California. 


SEASONED EXECUTIVE 


Many years’ professional experience in 
public relations, fund raising and commu- 
nity organization, as well as newspaper- 


man with excellent working knowledge of 
graphic arts, seeks opportunity with pro- 


ressive communi i 
nee unity agency or private CASE WORKER e aced in family and 


children’s work, especialiy in the latter field, 
8670 Survey for a small multiple function Jewish agency 
in a middle size, midwestern community. Op- 
portunities for student supervision, community 
and group work-case work activities. Salary 
range between 3,000 and $3,800. 8661 Survey. 


SE 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, Honolulu 
office Bureau of Mental Hygiene under De- 
partment of Health in Hawaii. Beginning sal- 


CASE WORKER—with M.S.S. or one year in 
graduate school plus experience. Excellent 
working conditions. Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. 8664 Survey. 


ee 

CAPABLE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, with 
experience in community organization and ad- 
ministration, and with training in child wel- 
fare field, wanted by middlewest children’s 
home, which is modernizing program. Enthusi- 
astic Board of Directors and interested com- 
munity with which to work. State details of 
training, experience and _ references. 8669 
Survey. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR of Farm School for 
problem boys desires similar position. Ten 
years executive experience. Minimum salary 
considered $4000. Now employed. 8666 Survey. 


ee 
MALE EXECUTIVE, 34, Catholic, veteran, 
married with family. M.A. Social Work. 13 
years well rounded experience public and ary $257.92, plus bonus of $25. Qualifications: 
Private, family and children’s fields. Knowl- combination of two years of full-time experi- 
edge public relations, chest-council organiza- ence in recognized social casework agency 
tion and operation. Experienced speaker. De- and graduation from two-year school with 
sire executive position wide administrative specialization in psychiatric social work. 
responsibilities. No limit field or location. Duties: to share with another social worker 
Presently employed as executive. 8668 Survey. the bulk of the clinic case load, under the 
supervision of two full-time psychiatrists and 
a psychiatric social work administrator. 


WANTED: Executive Secretary for Juvenile 
Protective Association. Supervision of chil- 
dren’s institution, and foster home program. 
Training and experience in children’s work 
necessary. Salary $3600. Address—Mrs. Vance 
McCay, 413 Calumet Avenue, Aurora, Illinois. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) 
FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR 
INFORMATION, WRITE AGNES LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
LESLIE CO., KENTUCKY. 


EXECUTIVE OR ADMINISTRATIVE posi- 
tion in community organization, group work or 
institution. Excellent experience and recom- 
mendations—national and_ overseas agencies. 
Age 33, married. 8667 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL, Private School, Camp, 
Housefather, Counselor, Recreation Director, 
mature, references, college, experienced child 
guidance, available immediately. 8671 Survey. 


DIRECTOR CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION, 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC desires case 
worker. State training and experience. Main- 
tenance if desired. Worcester Child Guidance 
Clinic, 21 Catherine Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


CASEWORKER — SUPERVISOR — for job 
leading to full supervision. Position soon. 
Must have completed graduate training, have 


Executive Children’s Agency, or Juvenile Pro- 
bation Work. (B.A. sociology major, psychol- 
ogy and education minors); 4 quarters Gradu- 
ate Social Work (psychiatric) ; 18 years’ ex- 
pence Group, Camp, Case and Child Wel- 
are Work; 4 years Assistant Superintendent 
Delinquent Boys’ Home. 8672 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 


FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 


interest in supervision, and have had substan- 
tial casework experience in agency of high 
standards. Opening January 1. Family and 
Children’s Service, Inc., 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


CASEWORKERS for national agency with 


multiple service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in U. S.: . §. degree re- 
quired; salary range $2700-$3925; appoint- 
ment within range depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Ger- 
man or Yiddish desirable. Write or telephone 
United Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 7-9700. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 


Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR with group work 


training and experience in agency located in 
Negro-White neighborhood carrying on inter- 
racial program. Position open January 1 
1948. Write Maurice McCrackin, Findlay 
Street Neighborhood House, 916 Poplar Street, 
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SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 


SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. incest ene: 


SAN _ FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR—opportunity to 
work with fine young staff eager to develop. 
Fairly new Department, rethinking policies 


i : i ERS. and program, cial Service Department of 
Sty ee ae eee ee $3000 atc GRAD Bel 25 oi as::: gate ae $2580-$2936 Hospital in New York uy Family, psychi- 
Pe Rent position Even (OH area. Write GRADE TIM: ccccaneveverererereteieh one $2664-$3312 atric or medical backgroun acceptable, 8642 
Dn E. E. Ider, Superintendent, Youngs- GRADE? Titi sis cee $3144 up Survey. 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for excellent Com- 
munity Council with effective local leadership, 
a record of genuine accomplishment and ade- 
quate financing, Prefer experienced individual, 
but will consider person of initiative with 
knowledge of Community organization who 
is ready to assume initial executive responsi- 
bility. Write briefly giving details of educa- 
tion, work record and approximate salary re- 
quirements. Community Council, 6th Floor 
Pepper Building, Winston-Salem, N i 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED. 
Challenging opportunity for ‘medical social 
workers, who are of Lutheran faith, to assist 
in the development of a nation wide service 
to tuberculosis patients. Progressive program 
and excellent supervision for staff develop- 
ment. Recognized personnel practices. Gradua- 
tion from an approved school of social wor 
required, (Under Lutheran auspices). = 


Applications also invited for scholarships lead- 
ing to degree in medical social service. 

For further information address Wheat Ridge 
Foundation, Wheat Ridge, Colorado. 


CASEWORKER. Well trained, wanted for hos- 
pital in New York City. Experience not nec- 
essary. Field Work in psychiatric, family or 
medical agency acceptable. Fairly new de- 
partment. Emphasis on casework aspects of 
rehabilitation. Offers casework service to priv- 
ate patients on fee basis. Good supervision. 
Salary range $2400-$3400. 8655 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for Council of 

* Social Agencies. Must be college graduate 
with social work training and. Council experi- 
ence. Write A. C. Boyer, Council of Social 
Agencies, 280 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


SENIOR and JUNIOR CASEWORKERS 
wanted for home finding and adoptive studies, 
excellent supervision assured. Salary range— 

2200 to $3000. Write to the Children’s Home 
ociety of Florida, 403 Consolidated Building, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


CASE WORKER. Opening for professionally 
trained and experienced case worker of ad- 
vanced agency classification. Duties include 
limited case load and responsibility for special 
projects. Salary range $3200 to $4500. Write 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 15 Fernando 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


DISTRICT WORKER 


Salary Range: $285.00-$315.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. _ d 
Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of social 
work which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and 
supervised field work in child and family welfare. f , ; 
Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in child 
welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


Salary Range: $270.00-$300.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. - \ 
Minimum Sualifications : College 4 years, graduate study 1 Mea at recognized school of social 
work which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and 
supervisory field work in child and family welfare. ' 

Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. 


CASEWORKER, woman, A.A.S.W. or equiva- 
lent, for new rapidly growing family agency. 
Very good opportunity for a competent worker. 
Salary commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. Family Service of Altoona, 510 Com- 
merce Building, Altoona, Pa. 


SUPERVISOR for a Social Service Depart- 
ment in a large: Hospital in Brooklyn. Quali- 
fications: Academic training and experience 
in Supervision. Salary commensurate with ex- 

' perience—minimum $3580. 8635 Survey. 


WANTED: Trained Case Supervisor in family 
-and children’s agency, A challenging oppor- 
tunity that offers participation in formulating 
agency policies; community organization and 


interpretation. Catholic Service League, 138 
Fir Hill, Akron, Ohio. 


For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Pro- 
gram of Social Work Education Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Social Science. 


The course provides two years of academic credits 
including theory, field practice in selected social 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass, 


Academic Year Opens June 23, 1948 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for December, 1947 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in the 

offered during the be 


Effectiveness of Casework in Marital Discord with 


Alcoholism Dorothy S, Baldwin 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for 
Social Work, 1947 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, sclenee or philosophy from a college ef 
approved standing is required for admission. . 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connectieut 


“Congratulations on your splendid Novem- 
ber issue! Would that it were 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Required 
Reading 


for all those concerned with education.”— 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH The Education Digest. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK Give copies to forward looking friends and neigh- 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION bors—teachers and their supervisors—high school 
for men and women and college students—members of the Board of 


Education—your mayor and councilmen—editors 
|. —PTA leaders—librarians—church, business, and 
labor leaders—members of women’s clubs and dis- 
]| cussion groups. 
Social Case Work 3 . : 
Social Group Work Rates: one copy for 60 cents, two copies for $1, _ 
Social Inter-Group Work five or more copies at 40 cents each. : 
“Social Research : > 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Announcing a new section of the advanced program 
on the professional doctorate level in cooperation with 
the Winter V.A. Hospital and the Menninger Founda. 
tion of Topeka, Kansas. 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC § 


J| 112 EAST 19 STREET = NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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